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FOR TEACHERS 


Natural Geographies 


Ready for Introduction 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Roddy’s Elementary Geography, . . $0.50 
Roddy’s Complete Geography, . . . 1.00 


By H. Justin Roppy, M. S., Department of Geog- 
raphy, First Pennsylvania State Normal School, 


Barnes’s Geographies 


Eclectic Geographies 


These new books are notable for their brevity 
of statement, their simplicity of presentation, their 
suitability for the various school grades, their dis- 
tinctive illustrations, and their series of simple maps 
drawn on a uniform scale. Just enough physiog- 
raphy is included to develop the subject funda- 
mentally in its true relations, and to give the study 
a new interest. 

The books will appeal to those schools which 
are tired of the somewhat dry and routine work of 
the old-fashioned books, but which are not yet 
ready to take up the heavier and more extended 
texts. 


Harper’s Geographies 


Islands 


NEw YorRK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Elementary, $0.60; Advanced, $1.25 


Appletons’ Standard Geographies 
Elementary, $0.55 ; Higher, $1.20 


Elementary, $0.55 ; Complete, $1.25 
Elementary, $0.55 ; Complete, $1.20 


Introductory, $0.48 ; School, $1.08 


Swinton’s Geographies 
Introductory, $0.55 ; Grammar, $1.25 


Guyot Geographical Reader Pie .60 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader . . 1.00 
Long’s Home Geography .25 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies .25 


Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston 


OF GEOGRAPHY 


A New Additiot to a Popular Series 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE . . $0.70 


A Geographical Reader 
By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


This book gives a vivid description of Europe 
in its many aspects as it is today. It takes the 
children on a personally conducted tour through 
every part of the continent; it shows them what 
they should see, and it impresses upon their minds 
what they should know. It is made up of correct 
information, based upon the observations of the 
author and verified from the latest government re- 
ports. A large number of reproductions of pho- 
tographs and twelve colored maps are included, 
together with a full index. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


South America..... -60 Europe............ -70 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


Keport Committee Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 3O cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacheras to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


i- you wish to acquaint yourself with the most popular text-books in Arithmetic of the time, send for sample 
copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic —a book for each school year. 


Samples will be mailed for 15 cents each book ; and correspondence with reference to introduction is invited. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 

‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to “‘ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best workthat has yet been written.” — 
Hon. Frank A. Hitx, Secretary Massachu- | Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 48 East 19th St, 208 Michigan Ave- 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


Apoprep as REGULAR TEXT-BOOKS (not as supple- 
mentary) for the SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, MASS., 


without a dissenting vote. 
WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE 


For schools of every grade, rie yore = | the choicest supplementary reading, judiciously selected 
from the world’s best literature, and carefully graded. 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 
The Elementary _ The Advanced 


The LATEST and Best school geographies published. In Text, Maps, and I)lustrations, they are un- 
equaled. These Geographies contain the United States Census of 1900; also much valuable infor- 
mation regarding Our New Possessions, which appears in its proper place. 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
(Revised Edition ) 
THOROUGHLY REVISED in both Text and Maps, it presents the facts of the science as they are 
known to-day. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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UNEARTHING OF NEBUCHADNEZ- T? S P E N S <a You r Vacation. 
ZAR'S PALACE—THE HAND WRIT- G i L OT 
Where will = ope it? Why not join a Select 


ING ON THE WALL. FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
=. FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). and romantic 
Professor Morris Jastrow of the Uni- F or Verti cal Writin g » Numbers 1045 Land of Evangeline, 
versity of Pennsylvania contributes to a ’ 1047 (Multiscript), and { ,1 ’ . 
— GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This is the highest award ever made, and Nova Scotia? 


recent number of Harper’s Monthly a 
most entertaining account of the dis- 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 


91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoo, Sole Agent. famous poem. 


Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 


covery of the famous palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar by a party of German ex- 
plorers, of which Professor Jastrow was a 
member. This paiace is of especial in- 
terest as being the building upon whose 
wall was traced the mystical handwriting UNION 
that foretold the doom of Babylon accord- PACI FIC 

hi. 


ing to the narrative in the book of Daniel. 
Here, about 538 B. C., lived the great 
Cyrus, conqueror of Babylon, and here, 
two centuries later, died Alexander the 
Great. The excavations made by the ex- 
plorers disclosed the palace in ‘‘a hopeless 
state of ruin,” so that the detailed ar- 
rangement of the building has not yet 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone, The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited, There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( ene: one night at sea), We shall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season, If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor ‘*‘ EDUCATION,” Bromtield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
‘LOWEST RATES 


been ascertained, 

Resides the temple, the explorers laid The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars F t T Sy 
bare a street, built with especial elegance Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and as rain ervice 
by Rebeka age oe god Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of BETWEEN 

arduk. is road ran along weeen the Missouri River. 
two walls, the sides of which were deco- : , 
rated with figures of lions inclosed in bor- IT AGAIN LEADS BOSTON we CH ICAGO 
ders of rosettes. The decoration was per- ; 
ype by eg of = — been by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
of course fell from wa nturie 
ago. In the course of Psernd i a9 land Limited.” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric AND ALL POINTS 
enough fragments were picked up to re- Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST 
the figures were three feet high and six Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, ete. Pullman Parlor or Sleeping’ Cars on all 
wage The cars comprising this train the highest best Through Trains. 

“The discovery of this wall decoration,’ ment of car construction, and of comforta - ? 7 , 

“ig i or tickets and information apply at an 
says Professor Jastrow, “is important, This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and principal ticket office of ‘an Laer. 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. tin 
or ally settles question as to the . J. FLAND , 
source whence the~Persians, who had Gen’l Pass. and Tkt.Agt. BOSTON. 
hitherto been regarded as masters of the Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 
art of glazed tiles, obtained their knowl- 
edge. The remarkable regularity of the WILLARD MASSEY, R. TENBROECK, Important to 
limbs and the features of the lions on all N.E. F. & P. Agent, General Eastern Agent, ° 
the fragments makes it probable that the 167 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City. Subscribers. 


design was placed on a clay mass by 
means of a mould, and after the colors 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 


were put on, the clay was cut up into tiles 


of equal size, which, upon being baked at 
a high temperature until the glaze ap- A G O O D 


peared, were then pieced together and 


T Ms | N G i EpucaTion within the reach of every 
% teacher in the country, we propose to 


placed in position.” 


STUDENTS COMING FROM TURKEY: 


To the number of foreign countries 
which have been represented at Roanoke 


College, Turkey in Asia is soon to be 
added, the faculty having received a letter 
from two young men living on the Black 
sea, who write that they will leave for 
America in the summer, and ask to be en- 
rolled in advance for next session, These 
students, Manong Khidichian, an Arme- 
nian, and Yani Macrides, a Greek, who 
have already made considerable progress 
in their course of study and in acquiring 
English in an Armenian college, propose 


= 
BostonBinder 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the | advance, and that the Club, together 
JoURNAL OF EpucATION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. with the money, shall be sent to us 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock indivi 
with OF ” printed on the front by one individual. 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the is Club rate will apply to t 
JournAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. This PP'y 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the complied with. 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 

postage and packi 


offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 


A New Binder more at $2.00 each. 


cae. 2 This rate will be made only on con- 


Journal of Education. dition that payment shall be made in 


new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 


ng. Or it will be For special inducements to secure 


to graduate from Roanoke, and then take a 

a theological course in some Ameri : iven F'ree lubs, address 

with @ view to } to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 

sionaries in their own country. The fac- = rn to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


ulty of the college are also corresponding 


New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 


about other Koreans who wish to enter 


Roanoke soon. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, CHARLOTTE, MACON, 
PINEHURST, CAMDEN, ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, 
COLUMBIA, SAVANNAH, NEW ORLEANS, 
AND FLORIDA POINTS. AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and 12.55p.m, Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

_ MILEAGE TICKETS of this Company’s issue, sold at $25 for 1,000 miles. are good from Baltimore 
via the Baitimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfolk,and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, inclading Tampa, Fla,, Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, anc Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS.—In addition to the above mileage tickets, there 
are on sale at all offices of this Company interchangeable 1,000-mile tickets sold at $25.00. These tickets 
are good over the following lines, with some slight exceptions noted therein : — 


Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern Ry. Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

Atlantic Coast Line RK. R. Kaltimore Steam Packet Co. 
Brunswick & Birmingham R. R. Charles on & Western Carolina Ry. 
Chesapeake Steamship Co. Columbia, Newbury & Laurens K. KR. 
Georgia Railroad. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Louisville, Henderson, & St. Louis Ry. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
Northwestern Ry. of South Carolina. Plant System. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Washington Southern Ky. Western Ry. oi Alabama. 


Western & Atiantic KR. R. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker 


Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 
Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, Traffic Manager. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, J. L. ADAMS, 
Chief Industrial Agent, , General Eastern Agent, 


The Ideal To CALIFORNIA 

To MEXICO 
Route 
To THE ORIENT 


Southern Pacific Co. 


To all Pacific Coast Points. $67.00 tin Kate. “New 


ork to California 
Steamers San Francisco to st 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 


Address for literature and information, L. H. NUTTING, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


9g Broadway, 
E. O. McCORMICK, P.T. M., Battery Face, NEW YORK. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., 
Houston, Texas. je6-1ot 


Pinebluff, N. C. 1183 Broadway, New York, 
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No. 3. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. . . . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


clube of snare, 2.00 4 year 
© renewal and on bscri 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 

Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 EK. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Square. 


IN SWITZERLAND. 


In Switzerland the mountains stand 

Like sentinels to guard the, land, 

The sun doth wield a magic wand, 
In Switzerland. 


The lakes are gold and amethyst, ~ Beer 


Where sky, and light, and cloud have kissed, 
And up the crag, and down the dell, 

On snowy height, or summer mead, 

The wind doth ever whisper “Tell’’; 

The waters murmur “Winkelried,”’ 

In Switzerland. 
—Robert Loveman. 
THE HILLTOP. 


Yonder the hilltop rises; were you there, 
How opulent a prospect would unfold,— 
Forest and field beneath the morn out- 

rolled, 

And summits climbing skyward like a stair! 

About you and above you lucent air; 
Around your feet the gleaming kingcup 

gold, 

» And little vestal violets, snowy-stoled; 

And near, in shadowy nooks, the maiden- 

hair. 


In the adjacent boughs the boon of song,— 
Bird-harmonies with leafy interludes, 
Guides to content and calm, sequestered 

moods; 
And far, so faint and far you cannot ken, 

The oppressive city with its moiling throng, 

The clamor, and the ceaseless surge of 


men! 
—Clinton Scollard, in the Critic. 
FERNS. 


Come view this pleasant woodland scene, 
These ferns so beautiful and green, 
That grow beneath the forest trees, 
Where gently blows the summer breeze; 
Here spreading branches cast their shade, 
There sunshine glances through the glade; 
A restful place, a cool retreat, 
Far from the city’s noise and heat. 
Though parching heat the upland burns, 
The slender ferns, the graceful ferns, 
In this cool ground find source of life; 
This spot with Nature’s voices rife, 
The insect’s hum, the soughing pine, 
Or, haply, low of distant kine; 
So peaceful all, the spirit yearns 
To linger long among the ferns. 
—John Allen Guilford. 
When a mounting skylark sings 
In the sunlit summer morn, 
I know that heaven is up on high, 
And on earth are fields of corn. 

‘ But when a nightingale sings 

In the moonlit summer even, 
I know not if earth is merely earth, 


Only that heaven is heaven. 
—Christina Rossetti, 


Let your skein be long and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 
And Time nor Chance shall your work en twine, 


But all—like a truth—endure, 
—Barry Corpwall, 


HORACE MANN SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


4 
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DR. BUTLER, Presipenr. DR. RUSSELL, Dean. MR. DUTTON, Surerinrenpent. 


(Editorial. ] 

There are no more interesting or important ele- 
mentary and primary schools that those known as 
the Horace Mann schools, of which Samuel T. Dut- 
ton is superintendent, in connection with Teachers’ 
College, of which Dr. J. E. Russell is dean, 
Columbia University, of which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler is president. Location, building, and equip- 
ment are the most perfect in appointment and at- 
tractive in arrangement of any elementary city 
schools in the world. The buildings are at Morning- 
side Heights, between Amsterdam avenue and the 


demonstrate the then new theories regarding 
manual training, domestic economy, and natural 
sciences. It is not easy to recognize now that these 
were relatively new fifteen years ago, 

In 1888, the schools enrolled, all told, sixty-four 
pupils. ‘Two years later, the enrollment was 253; 
"92, 264; 94, 3275 796, 398; 98, 534; 1900, 639; 1902, 
800. 

The fees at first were but $4 a year; in 1889, $10; 
1891, $25 below the high school, and $150 in the 
high school; 1896, $60 in the kindergarten, $125 in 
the primary grades; $150 in the elementary grades; 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Boulevard, and between streets 120 and 121. The 
cost of the equipment was more than half a million 
dollars, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy, as 
a memorial to his mother, Mrs. Caroline L. Macy, 
who was one of the earliest and noblest friends of 
the enterprise. The main building is 100 by 200 
feet, four stories, finished in highly-polished antique 
oak. 

There are about 800 children and pupils, from the 
kindergarten through the grades, with sixty teachers, 
an average of less than fifteen to a teacher. In no 
case does a teacher have more than twenty-five 
pupils in a room, while special teachers are free to 
accomplish the most possible in their subjects, 

Laboratories, library, gymnasium, and all appli- 
ances are as thoroughly adapted to their purpose as 
any university equipment. The beautiful audito- 
rium, 54x70 feet, is on the ground floor, occupying 
two stories, with gallery. It accommodates a thou- 
sand persons. The art studios are an attractive 
feature. ‘There are in the building upwards of 800 
electric lights and fifty-seven electric clocks. In a 
word, no expense has been spared to perfect the 
building. 

Teachers’ College was launched in 1887, but its 
present magnitude could not have been dreamed of 
then. Apparently its early conception of its mission 
was the encouragement of industrial education, es- 
pecially in the elementary schools of New York 
city. The only need, and presumably the chief con- 
ception of the school for observation and practice, 


was an experiment station in which to illustrate and 


$200 in the high school. 

The material side of the Horace Mann schools is 
all that can be asked, but this is merely incidental. 
Dr. Nicholas Mvrray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, had the Teachers’ College as his first 
Jove. He is the first president of a large American 
university who has always been devoted to the pro- 
fessional interests of teachers. If his university ad- 
ministration fulfills the promise of its inauguration, 
he will occupy a unique position in American history, 
and the Horace Mann schools may be his noblest 
monument, and through this experiment he may be 
peculiarly and delightfully attached to the elemen- 
tary school awakening of America. 

Dr. J. E. Russell, dean of Teachers’ College, has 
proved to be adapted in a rare manner to give needed 
poise to the first of all the experiments in making 
the teaching of education in universities as practical, 
to say the least, as in any normal school. When 
the ultimate glory of the ‘Teachers’ College 
is established, much will be due to the manly char- 
acter and professional devotion of Dean Russell, 
whose influence is national without sacrificing the 
closest attention to details of management. 

But the eminent success of the Horace Mann 
schools will be traceable especially to the superin- 
tendent, Samuel 'T’. Dutton, a graduate of Yale, who 
was early and intensely inspired by Colonel Francis 
W. Parker to devote his life to education. At South 
Norwalk, at New Haven, and at Brookline he was 
always far in advance of the educational practices of 


the times, His professional bravery was note- 
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worthy, his wisdom was proven by the fact that the 
public has ultimately moved up to his battle line. 
The famous Brookline Education society and the 
more famous Twentieth Century annual lecture 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE LABORATORY 


course of Boston are both due primarily to his con- 
ception, energy, and courage. He took up the work 
at the Horace Mann schools when he was one of the 
few men in the United States who have done things 
along the lines needed in that phase of the Teachers’ 
College work. 

The elementary school, by which is meant the 
grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, was the last to awake to 


school. They must always be considered in any 
changes made. ‘Take the simple matter of spelling 
“all.” The alumni of the elementary schools spelled 
it “a double 1,” and it ‘has taken twelve years to in- 
troduee into this alumni 

any considerable element 

that gpells it “a-l-l,” and 

not until a reasonable 

number of the alumni did 
so spell it did it cease to be | 
a fad. You cannot by any 

professional edict make any 
reform more than a fad 

until there are alumni who 

think of it as the -real 

thing. The elementary 

school is the volunteer 

militia, the body of the 

army, and any change in 

its maneuvers must be 

undertaken with caution. 

A new manual of tactics is 

introduced with much diffi- 

culty. 


has acbed upon the belief that the best is none too 
good, and has provided only the best. 

The district extends three blocks north and three 
south of the schoolhouse, and furnishes about 1,200 


All of this has made necessary ex- 
periment stations, camps for drill and 
for special instruction, which was 
all too long not understood. The idea of pro- 
fessional training was for many years the train- 
ing of candidates for teaching to do well the regula- 
tion thing. Normal schools have conserved the 
forces of the common schools, they have drilled in 


ENTRANCE HALL 


the new demands of education. -There are reasons 
why this was so. ‘The primary school was the first 
to feel the flush of new life because it came from 
the kindergarten glow, which, however, spent its 
force largely in the first two grades for reasons not 
now to be discussed. The university was the next 
to respond to the demands of the age because of the 
marvelous discoveries in the line of applied science 
in physics, chemistry, economics, and kindred activi- 
ties. The colleges and secondary schools responded 
in reasonable time to the demands made upon them, 
but the elementary schools were the last to feel the 
genuine thrill of this new force. 

If, as Stanley Hall says, the high school is the 
people’s college, the elementary school, grades 3 to 8, 
is the universal preparatory school. Here two- 
thirds of the American children graduate. The col- 
Jege and university have to advance guardedly from 
the battle line established in the days of their 
alumni. The flag must always keep within sight of 
the fighting line. The larger the army and the 
greater the proportion of the volunteer militia, the 
more cautious must be the change of tactics. The 
cavalry can maneuver, but the volunteer militia 
must move discreetly. 

The people are the alumni of the elementary 


the tactics of the manual of arms wonderfully well 
and their place and power were never so well under- 


stood and appreciated as to-day, but another and — 


possibly greater work they could not do; this has 
only been understood in very recent years, and this 
new work was first attempted in the Horace Mann 
schools, ‘but is being adopted and adapted by the 
University of Chicago and other institutions. 


VISITING CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—(V1.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. W. BICKFORD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


MISS HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL. 


One of the best, if not the best of Chicago gram- 
mar schools, is the Forestville, situated on the south 
side. The principal of this schoo] is a charming and 
talented woman, Miss Florence Holbrook, with one 
of whose books, the Hiawatha Primer, we are all 
familiar. This school seemed to have developed 
greatly along language and artistic lines. I do not 
dare to state the number of hundreds of dollars ex- 
pended in beautifying the building. Many expen- 
sive pictures were upon its walls; and statues and 


casts, upon brackets and pedestals, The principal 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICES 


pupils.. Twenty-nine teachers are employed. The 
building is attractive from an architectural point of 
view and is well ventilated. The blackboard space is 
reduced to a minimum and that at the front of the 
room. ‘The walls were tinted in two shades of pleas- 
ing green, a dark shade below and a light shade 
above, the effect being that of painted burlap. 

Oral reading is the rule in this school. The be- 
ginners are given the Hiawatha Primer upon their 
first day in school, and are told the first sentence, 
“Hiawatha was an Indian boy,” it being expected 
that they will learn the substantive part of the 
sentence, so as to recognize “Hiawatha and Indian 
boy,” no attention being paid to the copula. For 
seat work, the words Hiawatha and Indian boy 
printed upon cards after the fashion of our word 
builders, are given them and the pupils separate the 
sheep from the goats. The blackboard is also used 
to some extent. The beginners at the time of our 
visit had been in school three weeks and were read- 
ing upon page eleven. Miss Holbrook informed us 
that these pupils read five or six primers the first 
year. 

The beginners in German also make use of the 
Hiawatha primer printed in German tongue. The 
entire recitation is conducted in that language, the 
pupils using again and again the words of the text, 
in asking questions of the teacher and of each other, 
and in replying to questions. 

A special instructor in calisthenics is employed in 
this school, the pupils going at different times to the 
hall to take their exercises. 

An arithmetit lesson in the eighth grade differed 
in no respect from that in a school of less repute. 

The work of the pupils in drawing, in illustrated 
compositions, and in nature work, as shown by speci- 
mens in the hallways and on the stair landing, was 
most excellent, surpassing any other exhibition of 
like character that I have ever seen. I am unable 
to go into details, but the breadth and variety of de- 
sign and the excellence of execution were remark- 
able. The school was characterized like former ones 
by strict attention to the matter in hand. No time 
wis wasted with superfluous questions or directions. 

A few blocks north of the Forestville is situated 
the Douglas, another large grammar school finely 
equipped and well managed. ‘The beginners in this 
building attend for one-half day only. The Speer 
influence was to be seen in the recreative part of the 
work and in arithmetic. Primary reading was heard, 
and at the conclusion a Virginia reel was danced for 
the particular benefit of the visitors. Recitations in 
the higher grades, in grammar and civil government, 


_were good, and such as might be seen in our good 


eastern schools. The language of the pupils was 
noticeably good, their voeabulary was varied, and 
there was great freedom of expression. 

An exercise in singing in a north side grammar 
school deserves special mention for the quality and 
purity of tone, for the difficulty of the selections, and! 
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the closeness with which the pupils followed the 

director. 
In connection with the University of Chicago Mr. 

John Dewey, late professor of pedagogy, but now, I 


THE LIBRARY. 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL. 


believe, the successor of the late Colonel Parker in 
hig university position, has conducted a school to, 
determine, if possible, certain questions and prob- 
lems in education. 

The school is a private enterprise, has cost in the 
past $120, per pupil yearly, to carry on. At the 
time of my visit it was situated on Ellis street, in a 
private residence, which has been somewhat re- 


classes are small, ranging from four to eight, as seen 
upon the day of our visit. 

The workshop was equipped with the usual tools 
of a manual training school. ‘There were two chil- 
dren in the class, a boy and a girl. 
One was at work upon a boat, and 


other was planing a piece of wood. 
Three teachers were instructing these 
two. 

In the sewing and weaving depart- 
ments, the children take the raw wool 
and with a primitive spindle, made 
from a circular piece of wood with a 
slender stick projecting through the 
centre, proceed to twist and spin it 
into yarn. In an adjoining room was 
a hand loom upon which the yarn 
might be woven into cloth. 

- In the cooking department two 
children were engaged in washing and 
wiping dishes. .They did the work 
well. A group was engaged in weig’:- 
ing some substance for cooking pur- 
poses, the weighing evidently being 
intended to train to accuracy. The 
scales were not made to balanee and 
the pupils guessed at the results— 
a sad perversion of the exercise. A class of four 
was engaged in reading. Twelve or fourteen words 
were written upon the board for reference. The 
pupils studied individually, i. e., each read as much 
as he was able himself, no one reading aloud. An 
unknown word was pointed out to the teacher, and 
after a few vain strivings and attempts at assis‘ance 
on the part of the teacher, when the child had almost 


THE AUDITORIUM. 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL. 


modeled to fit the needs of the school. Professor 
Dewey has said that it is sometimes thought that 
the school started out with a number of ready made 
principles and ideas, and that. it has been popularly 
assumed that he was the author of these ideas. 
This he declares is not so. The school started with 
(uestion marks, upon the whole with four questions, 
which may be briefly stated thus: First, What may 
he done to bring school and life into closer relations? 
Second, How much can be given a child, that is 
really worth his while, of history, science, and art, in 
knowledge of the world and its forees, and in 
capacity to express himself, at different ages? 
Third, How:can formal instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, ete., be carried on in connection with every-day 
experience and occupation as their background, so 
that the child shall feel their necessity through the 
subjects that appeal toehim on their own account? 
ourth, How to secure individual attention ? 

Three main lines of handwork are employed, ecar- 


pentry, eooking, and sewing and weaving. ‘The 


gotten the word by himself, he was told what it was. 
He stretched for the fruit and the teacher pick d it 
for him. 

The geography lesson was an attempt at very 
wide correlation. Many, many facts pertaining to 
the subject were brought in in connection with it, 
and it was with difficulty that the central subject 
could be distinguished. Each pupil had written an 
account which was to be criticised by the teacher. 

A bundle of arithmetic papers, scraps, and sheets 


was using a chisel wpon the deck; the 


of all sizes and conditions was handed in for cor- 
rection. The writing was particularly bad and far 
from neat. Instruction was given by a member of 
the faculty of the Chicago University. The seats 
were sad misfits and the positions of the pupils of 
the worst possible kind. Instruction may be said to 
be departmental, in that the pupils move about, re- 
citing in different subjects to different teachers. 
The children in the Dewey school come from the 
best of homes. ‘They are surrounded by refinement 
and luxury. The work appeared to be of a go-as- 
you-please sort. The school is const.ntly crowded 
with visitors, a great hindrance to its work, and as 
seen on that day could not represent Mr. Dewey’s 
ideas, at least in the minor details mentioned. The 
conception of the school was grand; it has not as yet 
announced definite answers to all its questions. 


COLLECTED BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL. 


CRITICISM. 


Dr. Ilolmes, in his “Over the Teacups,” says: 
“What the mulberry leaf is to the silk worm, the 
authors’ book, treatise, essay, poem, is to the criti- 
cal larvae that feed upon it. It furnishes them with 
food and clothing. The process may not be agree- 
able to the mulberry leaf or the printed page; but 
without it, the leaf would not have become the silk 
that covers the empress’ shoulders, and but for the 
critic, the author’s book might never have reached 
the scholar’s table.” 

When Cowper’s poems were first published, there 
was not a review which did not abuse them in the 
most scurrilous manner, and “condemn them to the 
butter-shops.” They had no sale until “The Task” 
appeared, and the critical tone changed; then the 
second book sold the first. 

Only twenty-five volumes of Ilume’s history were 
sold the first year. It was enly when the writer and 
his religion were attacked, that public curiosity was 

~aroused in the man and his work: the history then 
sold rapidly. 

An amusing story is told Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” the most severely criticised, perhaps, of 
any of his poems. Remarks sharp, incisive, bitter, 
were poured in from al! sides. 
mous; the presses were running night and day to fill 
the orders. Though the pocket nerve of the pub- 
lisher was quivering with delight, his, cutaneous 
nerves were tingling with the injustice of the eriti- 
cisms. Finally, one morning when an unusually 
severe criticism had come to his notice, he rushed 
over to Cambridge and exclaimed, “Mr. Longfellow, 
we must do som:ting to stop this flow of abuse.” 

“Doesn’t the li ok sell?” 

“Sell! Why I can’t fill the orders.” 

“Then,” wes the quiet, practien reply, “don’t you 
think we had better let these cri_ics g» on advertis- 
ing it for us?” 

Next to Cooper, Willis seems to have been the 
most criticised of any American writer. He was 
lampooned, laughed at, ridiculed, cut and slashed in 
every possible manner and paper. It was fortunate 
for him there were no Nasts in those days. Ile was 
attacked for his writings, for “his frivolity, his 
dandvism, and his coneeit.” Willis seemingly car- 
ried it lightly. He said: “I know how it-is to de- 
spise the ungentlemanly critic and forget the poor 
wrong of his criticism.” 

Spence in his “Anecdotes” says that when Pope 
was asked if he minded what critics said about him, 
replied: “Never much; only one or two things at 
first. When I heard for the first time, that Dennis 
had written against me, it gave me some pain; but it 


CONSIDER to-day the CHEERFUL 


side of conditions on earth. Every human 


being has his troubles and worries. The luckiest of us all yearns for what cannot be had, 


and sees much to regret. 


But one great, splendid fact should always be borne in mind: THE PROGRESS 
OF HUMANITY IS INCESSANT. WE ARE INFINITELY BETTER OFF 
NOW THAN WE HAVE EVER BEEN BEFORE ON THIS EARTH, AND 
UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVEMENT ARE AHEAD OF US. 


~Chicago American 


The sales were enor- - 
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was quite over as soon as I came to look into his 
book and found he was in such a passion.” 

Macaulay, in a letter, says: “I have never been able 
to discover that a man is at all the worse for being 
attacked. One foolish line of his own does him 
more harm than the ablest pamphlets written 
against him by other people.” 

Ilis biographer says of him: “When he felt con- 


. scious that he had done his very best, when all that 


lay within his own power had been faithfully and 
diligently performed, it was not his way to chafe 
under hostile criticism, or to waste time and temper 
by engaging in controversies on the subject of his 
own works.” . 

In a letter to his sister, he says: “Get Blackwood’s 
new number. There is a description of me in it. 
What do you think I am? ‘A little splayfooted ugly 
dumpling of a fellow, with a mouth from ear to ear.’ 
Conceive how such a charge must affect a man so 
enamored of his own beauty as I am.” 

Scott once wrote: “The truth is, that these gentle- 
men reviewers ought often to read over the fable of 
the boys and the frogs, and should also remember it 
is much more easy to destroy than to build, to criti- 
cise than to compose.” 

Dr. Johnson on newspaper abuse: “They sting one, 
but as a fly stings a horse; and the eagle will not 
catch flies.” 

Mrs. Piozzi wrote of him: “Dr. Johnson was in- 
deed famous for disregarding public abuse. When 
the people criticised and answered his pamphlets, 
papers, etc., he would say, ‘Why now, these fellows 
are only advertising my book; it is surely better a 
man should be abused than forgotten.’ ” 

Cowper in a letter said: “I sometimes feel such a 
perfect indifference, with respect to the public 
opinion of my book, that I am ready to flatter my- 
self no censure of reviewers, or other critical readers, 
would occasion me the slightest disturbance. I have 
intended well and performed to the best of my 
abilitv—so far was right,—and this is a boast of 
which they cannot rob me. If they condemn my 
poetry, I must sav with Cervantes, ‘Let them do bet- 
ter if they can.’” 

In spite of this fine disdain, we find him after his 
first volume is issued, constantly alluding in his let- 
ters, to the opinions given in different magazines, 
and by different persons, and for several months he 
intimates his anxiety to see the opinion of the 
Monthly Review. 

Miss Mitford says in a letter: “Poor Keats is dying 
of the Quarterly Review. This is a sad, silly thing, 
but it is true. A young, delicate, imaginative boy! 
that withering article fell upon him like an east 
wind. I am afraid-he has no chance of recovery. 
Mx. Gifford’s behavior is very bad. He sent word 
that if he wrote again, his poem should be properly 
reviewed, which was admitting the falsity of the 
first critique. Iam very sorry for John Keats. He 
had a thousand faults and a million of beauties; and 
he is struck to the earth by the mere effect of worldly 
hardness and derision upon a tender heart and sensi- 
tive temperament.” 


GRANI AND THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


. 


BY GENERAL JOHN EATON, 
Washington, D. C, 


In the strenuous public life of General Grant 
while president, there was little opportunity for 
special attention to educational subjects. Indeed, 
there is a considerable theory abroad that he had 
little interest in subjects of this character. A little 
incident will illustrate:— 

As | entered upon my duties as United States 
Commissioner of Education, and traveled from one 
state to another, I heard from the residents of each 
state the boast of the intelligence of its people. 
Some of the manifestations of this local pride were 
not a little amusing. I had been spending a limited 
period in Texas, and returning on my journey, I took 
the steamer at Galveston to connect with the rail- 
road in New Orleans. In due time I took my seat 
on the deck of the steamer, and began reflecting on 
the lessons of my visit. So far I had had no one 
during my trip to claim that Texas was the most in- 
telligent state of the Union, The passengers gath- 


ered in their several places. A nice gentleman, a 
man of mark, specially engaged my attention. In 
the course of the conversation it came out that he 
had been the captain of that noted yessel, so greatly 
dreaded in some quarters, the Wanderer. Our con- 
versation grew in interest and was not concluded un- 
til he had informed me*that during my visit in the 
state, I must have observed that I was becoming ac- 
quainted with the people of the most intelligent 
state in the Union. 

Lessons like this specially prompted me to find 
some common standard of comparison. At the time 
my mind turned to the two National institutions, 
the one for the army at West Point, and the other 
for the navy at Annapolis. The legal conditions of 
admission were the same for all parts of the country. 

The results of the examination of the several can- 
didates would so far be a reasonable measure of com- 
parison. How should I get the facts? Red tape 
would require that I should address my inquiry to 
the secretary of my department, and he wou!d con- 
vey that to each of the other departments, the war 
and the navy, and he in his turn would convey the 
inquiry to the head of the respective institutions. 
This was not a procedure likely to encourage enter- 
prise. I remembered my experience of General 
Grant’s readiness, when expedient, to cut red tape. 
I therefore prepared blanks for two tables, one for 
West Point and the other for Annapolis, and went 
with them to the exccutive office, intending to make 
the necessary personal explanation to (him in addi- 
tion to the forms orally, but when I went into the 
room I found him in the midst of a semi-official con- 
ference with a number of prominent men, and in his 
usual way, instead of allowing me to wait, he called 
me to him, and I laid before ‘him the blanks as they 
were prepared in detail. The situation seemed to 
have cut off my proposed explanation, and I only 
answered questions, but instead of the situation re- 
quiring any full statement from me, he turned the 
papers over and signed them without further formal- 
ity. As he fixed his signature, he said, in his quiet 
way, “I wish you could obtain this sort of informa- 
tion from all of the colleges of the country.” 
“Well,” I said, “if you will stand by me, I will try 
it.” The result was the preparation of the table 
ealling for the result of examinations for admis-ion 
to college. The examination called for, which he had 
approved, included only English. English, there- 
fore, became conspicuous in the new inquiry. Hat- 
vard was pre-eminently the college that had begun 
to require examinations in English for admission to 
the college course. 

sy recurring to the tables of that period, it will be 
seen how deficient the ‘preparation was in this sub- 
ject at the time. As the question was thus formally 
asked, attention began to be turned to it over the 
entire country, and the result will be seen in the full- 
ness of the course in English in the various prepara- 
tory or secondary schools of the country. 


AUTHORS OF TO-DAY.—(IIL.) ' 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 5, 1834; died in Wash 
ington April 20, 1902; educated in public schools; earned 
his living by engraving for a few years, then was em- 
ployed on Philadelphia Post; was on staff of Scribner’s, 
and assistant editor of St. Nicholas; won fame as a 
writer of ghort stories, His home, “Claymont,” near 
Charlestown, W. Va., is on land once owned by George 
Woarhington, The house, which stands a mile from the 
road, is of yellow brick, with large verandas, and it is 
on one of these that Mr. Stockton did much of his 
work. His characters seem to grow out of the many 
pecple whom he meets in his travels. 

His works are: “Rudder Grange,” 1879; “The Lady or 
the Tiger?’ 1884; “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine,”’ 1886; “The Late Mrs. Null,” 1886; “The 
Great War Syndicate,” 1889; “Ardis Claverden,” 1890; 
“Pomona’s Travels,” 1890; “The Squirrel Inn,” 1891; 
“The Adventures of Captain Horn,” 1895; “Mrs. Cliff’s 
Yacht,” 1896; “The Girl at Cobhurst,” 1898; “The Great 
Stone of Sardis,” 1898; “The Associated Hermits,” 
1839, “The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander,” 1899. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
Bora in Hingham, Mass., July 2, 1825; father a sea cap- 
tain, lost at sea when Richard was small boy; motber 


married again and moved to New York, He went to 
work at iron moulding; used all his spare moments 
reading, mostly poetry; position in custom house, 
1852-’70; confidential clerk to General McClellan, 
1870-'73; city librarian, New York, 1874-75; literary re- 
viewer, New York World, 1860-’70, of New York Mail 
and Express since 1880. Residence, one of a row of 
threc-story brick houses, with a veranda, at 329 tast 
lifteenth street, near Stuyvesant square, New York City. 
It is in an old-fashioned and quiet part of the city, yet 
near the busiest streets. His home is filled with beau- 
tiful portraits and rare volumes. The poet has regular 
hours cf working, usually four or five hours a day. 

His works: ‘‘Poems,” 1852; “‘Adventures in Fairyland” 
(a book for young people), 1853; “Songs of Summer,” 
1857; “The King’s Bell,’ 1862; “Abraham Lincoln” (an 
Horatian ode), 1865; “The Book of the East, and Other 
Poems,” 1871; “The Bric-a-Brac Series” (editor of ten 
volumes), 1874-’76; “Anecdote Biography of Shelley,” 
1876; “Poems,” complete edition, 1880; “The Lion’s 
Cub, and Other Verses,” 1890; “Under the Evening 
Lamp”’ (prose verses), 1892. | 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Berr in Cambridge, Mass., December 22, 1823; gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1841, and from Harvard divinity 
school in 1847; for three years pastor in Newburyport, 
but left because of anti-slavery preaching; since 1858 
devoted himself to literature; active in anti-slavery 
cause; captain of regiment, Massachusetts volunteers; 
colorel first regiment of freed slaves, mustered into 
United States service; resigned in 1864 on account of 
disability; an earnest advocate of woman suffrage, 
higher education of women, and advanced educacion of 
young of both sexes. He says: “A man’s mother and 
wife are two-thirds of his destiny.” Contributes fre- 
quently to high-class periodicals, and has written his- 
tories for young and old. Takes much out-of-door exer- 
cise, and is strong and youthful. Residence, 29 Buck- 
ingham street, Cambridge. Several months of the year 
are spent at his cottage at the foot of Mt. Monadnock, 
where he studies nature and natural history. 

His works are: “Woman and Her Wishes,” 1853; “Out- 
door Papers,” 1863; “Army Life ina black Regiment,” 
1869; “‘Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” 1884; “The Monarch of 
Dreams,” 1887; “Women and Men,” 1888; “Life of 
Francis Higginson,” 1891; “Concerning All of Us,” 1892; 
“Book and Heart,” 1897; “Cheerful Yesterdays,” 1898; 
“Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic,“ 1898; 
“Contemporaries,” 1899; “Old Cambridge,” 1899. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Born in Portsmouth, N. H., November 11, 1836; 
planned to go to college, but abandoned that idea, owing 
to*father’s death; went into counting house in New York 
City; wrote for magazines; at age of twenty published 
“Ballad of Babie Bell,” which was such a success that 
he devoted himself to literature; became proofreader 
and manuscript reader in publishing house; from 1881 
to 1890 editcr of Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Aldrich’s home 
is at 59 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, in one of the many 
beautiful old houses on Beacon hill, The poet’s study 


is on the fourth floor, and has a full view of the city and 
Boston harbor. 
His works are: “The Ballad of Babie Bell, and Other 


Poems,” 1856; “The Story of a Bad Boy,” 1869; “Mar- 
jorie Daw, and Other People,” 1873; “Prudence Palfrey,” 
1874; “The Queen of Sheba,” 1877; “The Stillwater 
Tragedy,” 1880; “Poems,” complete edition, 1882; “From 
Ponkapog to Pesth,” 1883; “Mercedes, and Later Lyrics,” 
1883; “Wyndham Towers” (poem), 1890; “The Sisters’ 
Tragedy, with Other Poems,” 1891; “An Old Town by 
the Sea,” 1893; “Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems,” 
1895. 


HENRY MILLS ALDEN. 


Born on Mount Tabor, near Rutland, Vt., on Novem- 
ber 11, 1836. He is the eighth in descent from John 
Alden of Plymouth. Until six years old, he lived on the 
mountain, and was taught by his mother, nature, and 
the Bible; moved to Hoosick Valley, N. Y., and attended 
school and worked in a cotion factory; from fourteen to 
sixteen he prepared for college and entered Williams, 
graduating in 1857. He worked his way through by 
teaching winters. His next three years were spent at 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he studied in a 
good classical library. He was never settled over a 
church, but began to write immediately upon leaving An- 
dover; wrote editorials for leading papers; in 1863 en- 
tered office of Harper & Brothers, and has been there 
since; in 1869 he became editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
which position he still holds. His home is in Metuchen, 
N. J. His library is not largey and contains only books 
which he particularly prizes. On the walls of the room 
hang many pictures of men of letters. Mr. Alden’s office 
as editor is in Harper’s building, in Franklin square. 
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His works are: “The Structure of Paganism,” 1864; 
“God in His World,” 1890; “A Study of Death,” 1895. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 


Born in South Shields, Eng., August 14, 1860; studied 
hard in London, and in 1881 came to America, and spent 
several years in a log shanty in Manitoba, where he 
earned a living by farming. He began to study nature 
and animals especially. In 1883 he wrote papers on the 
zoology of Manitoba. The illustrations in these papers 
attracted notice, and he was called East to illustrate the 
Century Dictionary. Until 1890 he was engaged in il- 
lustrative work. He then went to Europe to study art. 
In Paris his first picture was hung in the salon. It was 
a picture of a wolf, and aroused much favorable com- 
ment, He wrote wolf stories, which were published in 
magazines. Later he returned to Paris, and again 
studied art. His home and studio is at the corner of 
Sixth avenue and Fortieth street, New York City. Here, 
in the large stud‘o, filled with valuable books and speci- 
mens, and his own drawings and paintings, he and Mrs. 
Seton write, illustrate, and prepare his books and stories. 
He never sells a story until it is satisfactory to himself, 
though he has orders which cannot be filled for several 
years. Whenever his publishers can let him, he goes 
West to Manitoba and Colorado. 

His works are: “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 1898; 
“The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,” 1899; ‘The Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly,” 1900; “The Lives of the Hunted,” 
1901. 


GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, 


Born in Beverly, Mass., May 12, 1855; studied at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, and graduated from Harvard in 
1877, with highest honors in philosophy. During his 
college life he wrote for papers, and catalogued Lowell’s 
library, in that way becoming well acquainted with the 
poet. In 1877-'78 was professor of English and history 
at University of Nebraska; in 1878-’89 editor, in New 
York and Boston, of the Nation, and a contributor to 
Harper’s Magazine and Atlantic Monthly. From 1880 to 
1882 was again professor ‘in University of Nebraska, He 
then spent two years at Beverly writing and preparing 
a biography of Poe. In 1885 and 1889 visited Italy. 

For over ten years Mr. Woodberry has been professor 
of literature at Columbia University, and he has lived 
in bachelor quarters at 5 East Seventeenth street, New 
York City, He is no club man, but spends most of his 
time with hig books and students at the university. 

His works are: “A History of Wood Engraving,’ 1883; 
“Edgar Allan Poe,’ 1885; “The North Shore Watch, and 
Other Poems,” 1890; “Studies in Letters and Life,” 1890; 
“The Heart of Man,” 1899; “Wild Eden,’’ 1899; ‘“Makers 
of Literature.” 


WITH REGRETS. 

Editor Journal of Education: — 

In an address of mine before the Massachusetts super- 
intendents’ association, which you were kind enough to 
publish in your number for May 15, I introduced a criti- 
cism as follows:— 

“Here are some extracts from Bob Burdette’s descrip- 
tion of the death of his wife published in his own daily 
newspaper—the Burlington Hawkeye.” 

I have received a letter from him dated Pasadena, Cal., 
June 12, in which he says: — 

“It was not written as an exercise in English or rheto- 
ric. It was a private letter to one who was an intimate 
persona! friend of myself and the wife who died, written 
in response to a request for the details of her friend’s 
last hours. It was-published without my consent And 
without my knowledge... . I was not at that time in 
any way connected with the Burlington Hawkeye. I 
was then a writer on-the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle; 
my home was in Ardmore, Pa. My first knowledge of 
the publication of the letter was When I saw it in print.” 

In view of this statement, my criticism, which had ref- 
erence only to the letter as a public utterance, was of 
ccurse wholly impertinent, and I withdraw it with re- 
gret that I was misled by the appearance of the letter in 
print. Yours truly, 

C. W. Bardeen. 
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FROM A SCOTCH LADDIE. 

My dear Dr. Winship: In reading the Journal of Edu- 
cation of May 29, 1902, page $50, I was greatly interested 
to note that “Robert Burns, the ‘Scotch laddie,’ was 
bern about two miles from the town of Ayr, away up in 
the north of Scotland, January 25, 1759.” 

When I lived over there “a Seotch laddie,” Ayr was 
away down in the south of Scotland,—the southwest, 
rather, As a boy, I was fond of Burns, and often re- 


gretted that I could not make the journey to his birth- 
place. I lived “away up in the north part of Scotland.” 

How I envy the boys who live up there now since Ayr 
has been moved up to them! 

The Journal says: ‘When Burns was about fifteen 
years old, he had to work on his father’s farm, and one 
day, while at work in the harvest field, the inspiration 
came to him to write his first poem. There was a lassie, 
a ‘bonny, sweet lassie,’ gleaning* in the field with him, 
and he made some verses for her to sing, as she had a 
very sweet voice. Of course all the other boys and girls 
thought they were fine, and the lassie sang them as often 
as she could get them to listen.” 

This statement is questionable, and certainly not in ac- 
cordance with Burns’ own statement, It may be that it 
was here the “inspiration” came to him; probably it was, 
but he did not write then. His own statement is (I quote 
from memory) :— 

“E’en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that, to my latest hour, 

Shall strongly heave this breast, 
That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful thing or book could make, 

Or sing a sang, at least.” 

Thus he describes how he felt on that day when, shear- 
ing with the “‘bonny lassie,” and full of patriotic ardor, 
as well as awakened by the softer passion, he says: — 

“The rank burr-thistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 

I turned the weeder clips aside, 
And spared that symbol dear.” F. 


*Not “gleaning” but “shearing,” or what we would call reaping. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN LOSTIN THE WOODS 


In connection with your article on this subject (June 
19th issue), I am sure the following, taken from George 
Kennan’s article in a recent number of “The Outlook” 
will be of interest :—- 

“It is probably useless ito tell a man not to get ex- 
cited and not to become panic-stricken when he loses 
his bearings in a great forest; but it ought not to be 


useless to say to him that he must establish a base by 


breaking a bush and tying a white handkerchief to it 
as soon as he discovers that he is lost, and that he must 
pot leave that base without breaking a line of bushes 
or cutting a series of ‘blazes’ so that he can find his way 
back to it with absolute certainty, So long as he holds 
that base he is comparatively safe, because searchers 
will know approximately where to look for him; but if 
he starts off on a wild, senseless rush through an exten- 
sive primeval forest, he may not be found until the Day 
of Judgment. 

“Every novice who goes into a wild, uninhabited re- 
gion should get from a good map and from his guide a 
fairly accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the 
country where he intends to camp, and especially of the 
watersheds and streams. He should then learn to use 
a compass, and always carry one in a little chamois-skin 
bag suspended by a cord or a silver chain around his 
neck under his shirt, If he relies wholly upon a com- 
pass that he carries in his pocket, he is liable to change 
his clothes and get out into the woods without it; but 
if he carries an emergency compass, half a dozen fish- 
hooks and flies, twenty feet of silk line, and a water- 


proof box of matches in a little chamois-skin bag slung’ 


around his neck, he is sure to have these useful articles 
when he wants them, and he will be comparatively safe 
in any wilderness, lost or not lost. If, furthermore, he 
makes it a rule not to go on any long trip alone 
without a belt hatchet, a pint cup of aluminum with a 
folding handle, and a standard emergency ration weigh- 
ing about a pound, he may be lost for several days, not 
only without danger, but without serious hardship. 
His compass will enable him to walk through the woods 
in a straight course; with his line, hooks, and flies he 
can catch fish in almost any stream; with matches from 
his water-proof box he can always make a fire in any 
forest where he can get birch-bark; in his pint cup he 
can cook his emergency ration, as well as the fish that 
he catches, and with a belt hatchet, weig#hing a pound 
and a half, he may ‘blaze’ trees as he goes, and put up 
in an hour a fairly comfortable shelter of poles and 
spruce boughs for the night. 

“If you should be so unfortunate as to get lost in a 
wild, unknown country, without compass, food, matches, 
fish-hooks, hatchet, or knife, the only safe rule is— 
break a bush, tie your handkerchief to it, and don’t 
rush away from that base. The color of the under 
sides of leaves is so different from the color of the upper 
sides, that the top of a bush, partly broken and turned 
over, will attract the eye at a distance of fifty yards; 
and in a forest where there is undergrowth, you may 
not only travel in a straight line, breaking bushes as 


you go, but may return with certainty by that line of 
broken bushes to your handkerchief base—the spot 
where you first became bewildered. Then, in searching 
for a lost trail, preceed very slowly and carefully, look- 
ing on each side, as well as ahead, at every step. In 
appreaching a faint, half-obliterated trail at right 
angles, you are very likely to go across without noticing 
it unless you get a view along it by looking sidewise. 
A path is easily made out if seen longitudinally; but you 
may step directly over it without being aware of the 
fact if you are looking only ahead, By this course of 
procedure a lost trail may be r.coverel in nine cases out 
of ten; and even if it be not recover.J, you are far safer 
at your handkerchief base than you would be any- 
where else in the whole forest. As soon, therefore, as 
you wander from a trail, or begin to suspect that you 
are lost, break a bush, tie your handkerchief to it, and 
stand by!” 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON. A COURSE OF 
STUDY IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE. 

Note.—The committee hopes to present in due season 


an outline of work for higher grades, with suggestions’ 


relative to helps for teachers and pupils, 


The committee recommends :— 

I, That, during the first four grades or years of school, 
there shal) be two exercises a week for twelve weeks 
each year, the periods to have a duration of ten, fifteen, 
fifteen, and twenty minutes, respectively, for the four 
grades. 


II, That the instruction shall be oral, that is, without 
the use of text-books in the hands of the pupils, during 
the first four grades or years of school, 


Ill. That there shall be a supplementary use of books, 


COURSE OF STUDY IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HyY- 
GIENE FOR THE FIRST FOUR GRADES. 


PURPOSES OF THE INSTRUCTION. 

1. To help the child to gain the right attitude toward 
the physical side of life. His feelings should be engaged 
as well as his thought. 

2. To help the child to form right habits of personal 
hygiene, including abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics, 

3. To prepare for further study of the subject in the 
higher grades. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The child’s interests and point of view should al- 
ways be kept in mind. 

2. The work should be formal in the sense of having 
definite times and places for enough lessons to cover the 
subject. 

3. In addition to the formal work, much incidental 
and related work :hould be done. 

4, Both the f.1mal and the incidental work should 
grow out of the . hild’s eve: yday 1 fe in the school, on the 
playground, and in the home, 

5. The teacher should be on the watch for opportuni- 
ties to inculeate hygienic ideas of living. 

6. The lessons should be brief, simple, and conversa- 
tional in form, 

7. The teacher should be a mocdel cf hygienic living. 
Bad postures, untidiness in person or dress, the use of 
tobaceo or of alcoholic drinks,—all such things in the 
teacher are serious handicaps to good hygienic work 
with the child. 

&. The schoolroom should be a model in all that re- 
lates to cleanliness, order, ventilation, heating, and light- 
ing. The children should help to keep it so, and under- 
stand how and why everything is done for that purpose. 

Note.—Every primary teacher should know enough of 
chemistry and physics to be able to understand thor- 
oughly the heating, ventilating, and lighting of her own 
schoolroom. 

9. The children should be led to practice with 
pleasure the laws of personal hygiene which they learn. 

10.. Mothers’ meetings may be profitably held for the 
discussion of the physical well-being of the children. 

When parents find that children are being taught 
things that will make them stronger and healthier, they 
are usually glad to co-operate with such teaching. 

11. The teacher should judiciously consider the home 
conditions of each child, 

12. Special lessons should be arranged to meet such 
adverse conditions as may be found in the home; but 
great care and tact should be exercised that the child 


[Continued on page 62.) 
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A report of the American Institute of Instruction 
will appear in the next issue. 


Many men use not more than 300 words, while 
Shakespeare used fifty times as many. 


A good kindergarten is never an expense, it is 
rather an investment that pays the highest 
dividends. 

I. Hirst Hollowell of Rochdale, England, has pub- 
lished the best brief tribute to the “American School 
System” that has appeared on either side the sea. 


Two Important Elections.— Supt. L. H. Jones 
of Cleveland, to the supervisorship of the Michigan 
Normal schools, — Supt. Carro}] G. Pearse of Omaha, 
reélectd for three years by a vote of 13 to 1. 


The time has passed when any department in a 
high school can be placed in the hands of any less a 
leader than a trained expert. Ten years ago, or 
even five years ago, in many cases, history and Eng- 
lish could be given to anybody, but this cannot be in 
the twentieth century. 


Private benevolence should furnish luxuries to the 
public schools. ‘Those who insist that the schools 
need justice and not benevolence, that the public 
treasury can provide its own luxuries for the schools 
when rich men pay their taxes, but after these men 
of large wealth have paid their taxes, they should 
then provide luxuries for the schools. It will do 
them more good than it will do the schools. 


WORKS OF ART IN SCHOOL . 


It is already demonstrated that the presence of 
works of art in school has an ennobling influence 
upon the pupils and upon the homes from which 
they come. The imitative tendency in children is 
great, ‘They are morally sure to desire to see in 
The influ- 
ence is as great negatively as positively. A vast 
amount of cheapnese is dumped in the ash barrel be- 


their home what they admire in school. 


cause of art in schools. The gaudy colors are fewer, 
and the tinsel is eliminated. 

The dress of the women is noticeably affected. 
They are ashamed to be upon the street in loud 
colors and flaming styles. Children are frank in 
saying what their elders would not care to say, and 
they easily call down the crude and spectacular in 
dress when they know how they violate art and good 
taste. Even shop windows have taken on an artistic 
tone since art came into the schoolroom. Let the 
good work go on. 


DESIGNING WALL PAPER. 


Art teaching has taken a lively turn in many cities 
by having the pupils design wall paper. In some 
cities where there are paper manufacturers, cash 
prizes are offered for the best designs, and an open 
offer is made for all designs that are available. The 
manufacturers say they get a greater variety and 
more popular designs than when they are made by 
their regulation maker of designs, and that it is well 
worth their while to encourage all the children to 
improve their taste in this regard, as it affects the 
household as well as the child. Incidentally, it 
helps the children to earn an honest dollar in con- 
nection with school work, which is desirable. 


POLITICAL WISDOM. 


The Cook County (Chicago) Democratic conven- 
tion put two most important planks in their plat- 
form:— 

“We denounce the present boards of assessors, re- 
view and equalization as negligent or corrupt in so 
shifting the burdens of taxation from the shoulders 
of the great corporations to those of the people that 
the masses of our plain citizens are unfairly op- 
pressed and their schools, county and city govern- 
ments are deprived of necessary revenue; we demand 
thaf the law, as !aid down in the teachers’ case, and 
affirmed by the Supreme court of Tllinois, requiring 
all corporations to pay taxes upon the fair cash value 
of their capital stock and franchises, as well as upon 
their tangible property, should be rigorously en- 
foreed. 

“We declare that our system of public education, 
ministering, as it does, to the youth of all parties, 
sects, races, :nd classes, should be as broad and non- 
partisan in its organization as the work which it is 
commissioned to perform. We demand that all pub- 
lic school officials, teachers, and employees in the 
county shall be elected, commissioned, employed, 
promoted, and paid for merit in such service and for 
merit only.” 

These planks are sound as live oak. 


INTERCHANGE OF PRESIDENTS. 


The selection of three college presidents is cause 
for comment. ‘Two state universities have gone to 
Methodist colleges for presidents, and one Quaker 
college has gone to a great state university. Swath- 
more gets President Joseph H. Swain of the State 
University of Indiana, one of the ablest leaders in 
the college world. A man worthy to be the head of 
the Wisconsin State University with its $10,000 sal- 
ary, or to be the president of any American univer- 
sity, quietly accepts the presidency of a humble 
Christian college, and he must have done it with the 
full appreciation of what he was doing, for his in- 
fluence had been recognized enough to convince him 
of the place he holds among the leaders. He made 
the sacrifice as a Christian man. We have already 
referred to the fact that the presidency of the state 
university at Miami with its salary of more than 
$4,000, goes to Dr. Guy P. Benton, president of a 
small Methodist college in lowa, Upper Iowa College. 
‘These interchanges are significant. 


GROWTH OF SENTIMENT. 


The growth of sentiment toward manual training 
in the high school can be shown very clearly in the 
ease of the Mechanies Art high school, Boston. 
To appreciate how much these figures mean, it must 
be remembered that the city has recently erected 
elegant new high school buildings in three sections 


_ gestions for humanity. 


of the city, and in one case has established a new 
high school, thus tempting many young people to 
remain in their own locality. . 
Take the totals each year since 1895:— 
1895—160. 1899—456. 


1896—237. 1900—493. 
1897—330. 1901—572. 
1898—412. 1902—701. 
Take the first-year class for the same years:— 
1895—69. 1899—189. 
1896—155. 1900—212. 
1897—173. 1901—261. 
1898—180. 1902—321. 


This means.an increase in first year class of five 
per cent. in 1899, of twelve per cent. in 1900, of 
twenty-three per cent. in 1901. In Boston this has 
great significance. 


VACANT CITY LOT PARKS. 


The University of Chicago is wide awake with sug- 
The latest instance is the 
movement instituted by Professor Small for the con- 
version of vacant city lots, notably vacant corner 
lots, into small parks. 

A very little money would convert unsightly vacant 


lots into attractive breathing spots that would do 


temporary park duty. The small park idea is grow- 
ing. It is found to be the most rational method of 
giving the poorer residents of a large city a taste of 
rural life and surroundings. It is the most human- 
izing of all modern methods of counteracting the 
eternal grind and grime of a city’s tenement dis- 
tricts. The larger parks are comparatively inacces- 
sible to residents of many of the poorer quarters of 
a city. They can be reached only by the expendi- 
ture of time and carfare, and to some classes of 
toilers neither can be spared. A succession of small 
parks throughout the crowded residence districts is 
in the aggregate far more valuable in humanizing 
influences than the most magnificent of the larger 
parks. 

Professor Small’s suggestion would fill a city with 
small but efficient playgrounds for the children of 
the poor, and resting places for adult toilers on sum- 
mer evenings. It would give to thousands of com- 
paratively indigent families their only taste of out- 
door pleasures during the heat of the summer 
months, and it would beautify the city. A vacant 
lot under present conditions is about as unsightly 
and rank a corner as can be imagined. 

The Chicago American is booming » Professor 
Small’s suggestion. 


THE WEKE IN REVIEW. 


Agreement upon the Philippine bill removed the 
last obstacle to adjournment, and Congress com- 
pleted its work for the session Tuesday afternoon. 
As usually happens, several important measures 
whose enactment was confidently looked for, failed 
of enactment. The chief disappointment was the 
obduracy of the Senate in the matter of Cuban relief. 
The President’s messages of appeal and his personal 
exertions failed to induce the Senate even to con- 
sider the reciprocity bill which the House passed. 
The “omnibus” statehood bill, which the House 
passed, was not taken up by the Senate, but a date 
has been fixed for its consideration early in the next 
session, and there are to be hearings during the re- 
cess. The attempted legislation against anarchy 
was abandoned; nothing was accomplished towards 
army re-organization; the ship-subsidy bill and the 
bill for the creation of a new cabinet portfolio, that 
of secretary of commerce, which passed the Senate, 
were not acted on by the House; and the immigra- 
tion bill, the fractional currency bill, and the resolu- 
tion for the election of senators which passed the 
House were not acted on by the Senate. 

* * 

Yet it is unjust to describe a session as fruitless 
which was signalized by the enactment of two such 
important completed pieces of legislation as the 
isthmian canal bill, and the bill for civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines, and which included also 
among its results the irrigation bill, the establish- 
ment of a permanent census bureau, the repeal of the 
Jast of the war taxes, the oleomargarine bill, and the 
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settlement of the difficult questions involved in the 
exclusion of Chinese immigration. It is true that 
the performance falls considerably short of the pro- 
gram, yet some important constructive work has 
been accomplished. 

* * * 

The Philippine government bill, in the form in 
which it was finally enacted, carries the House pro- 
vision for setting up a legislature with two houses, 
and for the election of two commissioners or dele- 
gates to represent the islands at Washington; but it 
defers these processes of self-government until two 
years of tranquility has ensured the permanence of 
peace conditions. The controversy over the cur- 
reney was setted by dropping altogether from the bill 
all references to the subject. This means that, until 
further legislation, the existing chaotie currency con- 
ditions, with the exchange value of the money in cir- 
culation shifting from month to month and almost 
from week to week, must continue. For the rest, 
the bill provides for opening the public lands to 
actual settlers and to corporations in limited areas, 
and it authorizes the issue of bonds to buy the lands 
of the friars. While the bill is far enough from 
being a perfect measure, it affords a basis for the 
more complete establishment of civil institutions, 
and for the relegation of military authority to police 
duty. 

* 

The Fourth of July was signalized in the Philip- 
pines by the publication of proclamations by the 
United States, announcing the existence of a state 
of peace in the islands, and conveying complete am- 
nesty to all political offenders. No exceptions are 
made, except of such persons as are under arrest for 
actual crimes. Aguinaldo is included, and Lukban, 
the cutthroat who devastated Samar, and the exiles 
who were sent to Guam to keep them from conspiring 
against the government in Manila. ‘This is a mag- 
nanimous act, waich is well caleulated to win the 
confidence of the Filipinos; and taken in connection 
with the new Jaw substituting civil for military rule 
and containing the promise of early self-government, 
it marks a new and important stage in the relations 
of the islands to the United States. 

* * * 

The progress of King Edward toward recovery has 
been uninterrupted, and the daily bulletins of his 
condition are so uniformly hopeful that they have 
taken a subordinate place in the news of the day. 
The queen’s relief from anxiety has been manifested 
by her appearance at one or two public occasions; 
and there is no longer any talk of provisional ar- 
rangements to bridge over an interval of possible 
incapacity on the part of the king. There are in- 
timations that the coronation may take place in 
September, but there will be no attempt to revive 
the pageants which were to have attended it on the 
date first set. Moreover, at the best, the king can 
hardly be himself again for some weeks, and definite 
plans would be precipitate. 

* K * 

The Democratie members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a unamimous vote have decided upon 
the issues on which they wish the fall congressional 
campaign to be conducted. “ Anti-Imperia!ism”’ 
does not appear in the list. The Democratic con- 
gressmen apparently see no chance for party advan- 
age in attacking the administration policy in the 
Philippines. They select three points at which to 
attack the party in power. The first is its alleged 
subservience to the sugar trust, which has caused it 
to refuse relief to Cuba rather than accept the 
House bill, which knocks off the refiners’ “differen- 
tial”; the second is the failure of the Republicans to 
pass effective anti-trust legislation; the third em- 
bodies the Democratic plan for strengthening the 
anti-trust law by a tariff bill reducing duties on all 
articles which compete with those that are controlled 


by trusts. 
+ 


The new French ministry has begun its promised 
_work of enforeing the law against unauthorized 
religious orders; and the first fruit of recent police 
activity in that direction is seen in a decree signed 
by President Loubet dissolving one hundred and 
thirty-flye religious establishments which have not 


complied with the Association’s Law. When the law 
was enacted, there were about 16,000 religious estab- 
lishments in France. Of these, more than half ap- 
plied for authorization; a considerable number fled 
the country; and a larger number, including the lead- 
ing Jesuit colleges, reorganized as quasi-secular cor- 
porations, in the hope of evading the law. It seems 
probable that the establishments now ordered closed 
by presidential decree are only a small proportion of 
those that are really in contempt of the law. Pre- 
sumably the more flagrant cases are taken first, and 
there will be other decrees later, aimed at the other 
establishments. ‘The new ministry is not inclined 
to temporize and the new chamber will sustain vigor- 
ous Measures. 
* * * 

Formal announcement is made of the signing at 
Berlin, June 28, of a treaty renewing the “Dreibund” 
or alliance between Germany, Austro-Hungary, and 
Italy. It is also announeed, first, that the alliance 
was renewed in its original form, and,secondly, that 
at the request of the German chancellor, the text of 
the new treaty will be kept secret for the present. 
These statements appear contradictory, since, if the 
terms are the same as before, there would be nothing 
gained by secrecy. Probably the truth is that the 
fundamental conditions as to the aid to be given by 
the three powers to each other in case of war are un- 
altered, but that changes have been made, presum- 
ably to the advantage of Italy, in the mutual rela- 
tions, commercial, or otherwise, in time of peace. 
The disclosure of such concessions, if they have been 
made, would enhance the difficulty which the Ger- 
man chancellor experiences in dealing with the 
Agrarians. 


SUPPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


INVESTIGATION TO BE MApE Drrec- 


TION OF THE MAssAcHUSETTS LEGISLATURE—FURTHER 
PAYMENTS TO THE SMALL Towns FOR Epucationat Pur- 
Scuoot Concerns. 

Boston, July 5.—Very near the end of the session 
there was passed by the Massachusetts legislature a re- 
solve which requires a thorough investigation of the 
problem of the support of the public schools, In one 
way, this was, perhaps, due to the desire to avoid a con- 
test over the perennial subject of the proposed mill tax. 
Judging by the previous veto by Governor Wolcott and 
the known desire of Governor Crane to keep public ex- 
penses down to an economical basis, it did not seem 
probable that a second bill of the same kind as Wolcott 
vetoed could receive the signature of the governor. In 
the place of this bill, while it was lying on the table, a 
resolve was passed through the legisalture and signed 
by the governor providing for an examination of the 
general subject. Then the bill was taken from the 
table and referred to the next legislature. The resolve 
says that the gevernor shall appoint a commission, con- 
sisting of five persons from different branches of the 
public service, to investigate the method of supporting 
public schools. This commission must take. into consid- 


eration the aid which the towns now receive from the - 


Massachusetts school fund and otherwise, and must also 
consider the merits of the mill tax scheme. So that is 
sure to get a sort of expert analysis, different from any 
treatment to which it has been subjected by the legis- 
lature. The commission must determine the most equit- 
able way to distribute what the state pays for school 
purposes, and whether the state ought to pay more. 
The commission must report to the next legislature, 
with recommendations for legislation, if they have any, 
but no time limit is fixed for their report, as is usually 
done when a ccmmission is instructed to make report 
at the following session, in order that the report may 
not be delayed until the very end of the session, when 
the members are but little disposed to consider any large 
subject. The commission is to be unpaid for services, 
and will have such allowance for expenses as the gov- 
ernor and council may approve. This may very easily 
prove to be the most important measure of the session. 
It will be noticed that the financial side continues to be 
the prominent feature of our educational problem. The 
state is still setting aside $100,000 yearly for the state 
school fund, and in order to give the schools the benefit 
of the full amount, an additional sum of $35,000 was ap- 
propriated this year for the premiums on the securities 
which the state has to buy for the fund. Practically, 
therefore, the schools are getting much more out of the 
people than the face of the Investment. 

But the state proposes to spend still more to raise up 


the poor towns. It costs heavily to bring up the fag 
ends of civilization and of opportunity in the state, but 
it isthe purpose of Massachusetts to do it, and she pays 
liberally to carry out her philanthropic purpose. The 
longest educational bill of the session bears on this very 
point, and was reached after three bills upon the same 
subject had been presented by as many different mem- 
bers, and after much consultation on the part of the 
petitioners, the committee on education and the educa- 
tional authorities. Finally, a new law was passed with- 
out opposition, to give further financial aid to the poor 
towns. A town whose valuation is less than $750,000, 
and with less than 500 families, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the state treasury all the money which it 
spends for the tuition in other towns for pupils of its 
own who go to those towns for high school instruction 
because there is no high school in their home town. 
Towns with over $750,000 valuation, but with less than 
500 families, shall be entitled to receive half of such ex- 
pense. If a town with less than 500 families maintains 
a high school of its own of the required standard, with 
two teachers, it shall be entitled to receive $300 a year 
toward the support of such school. But no town can re- 
ceive money under the act if its valuation is higher per 
pupil of its average membership in the public schools 
than the average valuation per pupil for the state, and 
no high school can receive the money unless it is ap- 
proved by the state board of education. 

But the state helps still further in this direction, for 
one of the earliest bills of the session made an appro- 
priation of $14,000 for the tuition of children of any 
town in which a high school, or one of corresponding 
grade, is not maintained, who attend a high school out- 
side of the town in which they reside. 

One of the bills of the session which is regarded by 
the state authorities of importance is that which aims 
to correct the abuse which grew up under the law to 
prevent the employment of children in factories, a 
practice whereby the parents evaded the law, and set 
their children to work at an age altogether below the 
limit required by the law. Under the new provision no 
minor fourteen years can be excused from attend- 
ance at evening school unless he has a certificate 
signed by the superintendent of schools, or by the 
school committee, or by some person acting under their 
authority, certifying to the minor’s ability to read and 
write in English. The further provision is added that 
any minor who does not hold such a certificate shall 
furnish his employer a record of his attendance at even- 
ing school for each week while that school is in session, 
and if the record shows unexcused absences, then his 
attendance shall be deemed irregular within the cog- 
nizance of the law. The employment of such minor is 
forbidden unless he is a regular attendant at an even- 
ing school or a day school, unless he has a physician's 
certificate, or its equivalent, that it would be injurious 
to his health to attend school. 

Another law of the session which the state authori- 
ties regard as of importance is that relating to vaccina- 
tion, whereby the certificate which must be given in 
order to exempt the child from the provisions of the 
law for compulsory vaccination must be given by a 
registered physician. This gives a more reliable basis 
for excusing the lack of vaccination on the part of chil- 
dren, who come to the public schools, Considering that 
the state authorities in another department are quoted 
as fearing that the return of cool weather will see a re- 
currence of the smallpox epidemic of last season, this 
furtner restriction will doubtless be received with popu- 
lar approval. The same act, in its first section, puts 
the compulsory law upon all children, as well as upon 
all who are over twenty-one years of age and not under 
guardianship. 

Many minor matters were sent to the committee on 
education, and the state’s policy of liberal treatment of 
the weak-minded and the perverse-minded has been 
continued by ample appropriations. Nearly $60,000 has 
been given for the school for the feeble-minded, the Ly- 
man and Lancaster schools for boys and girls respect- 
ively have taken many thousands of the state’s money; 
$30,000 has been given for the instruction of the blind, 
in addition to $5,000 for the instruction of the adult 
blind at their homes. The agricultural college has 
been given $10,000 for eighty free scholarships, and 
$13,000 more for instruction and for theoretical and 
practical education called for by its charter and the 
laws of the United States, besides $5,000 for a labor fund 
for poor students. Two groups of towns of three each 
have been allowed to combine for employing a super- 
intendent of schools, the same as if they had twenty- 
five schools in all. The limit of $300,000 worth of prop- 
erty, which may be theld by the Lowell textile school, 
shall not include gifts from private sources. The 
Barre library association has been given authority to 
hold property worth $200,000, not including books, 
papers, and works of art. The trustees of the Boston 
teachers’ retirement fund may invest in Boston city 
bonds. 

The list of matters which have failed is considerable. 
It includes the reception at our normal schools of pu- 
pils from Cuba, the Philippines, and other islands, the 
granting of the degree of “D. O.,” (doctor of osteop- 
athy), by the Boston institute of that school, the em- 
}loyment of a musical agent for the public schools, the 
giving of visual instruction in the public schools, an ex- 
tension from fourteen to sixteen years of the age up to 
which children must attend public schools, putting all 
schools under the supervision of the state board of edu- 
cation, and other measures of less importance LB 
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shall not be led to feel that his own home and parents 
are subjected to criticism. 

Note.—The fact that parents may not use good Eng- 
lish should not prevent teaching the child correct lan- 
guage, neither should the use of alcohol or tobacco or 
other violation of hygienic laws by any one in the home 
prevent teaching the child in school the danger thus in- 
volved. 

18. The teacher should take the children precisely 
where they are, and help them to grow into better habits 
of physical life. Evolution, and not revolution, is the 
natural method of development. 

14. Instruction should be mainly positive, and of a 
character to guide in the formation of right habits. 

15. Other things being equal, that teacher will accom- 
plish most for the children who has the largest sympa- 
ihies, and keeps in the closest touch with both children 
and parents. 

16. Such simple anatomical and physiological ex- 
planations should be given as are within the grasp of the 
children, and as are necessary to make the teaching 


clear. 
OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR THE FIRST GRADE. 


With aims as already stated clearly in mind, the first 
duty of the teacher in the work of formal instruction is 
to find out the child’s natural starting point in thinking 
about his physical life. This involves inquiry and ex- 
periment. 

The following outline, which is intended to be merely 
suggestive, and not in any way restrictive, takes as its 
point of beginning the play instinct of the child, since 
playing is the particular activity the normal child seems 
to care most about. It may be called his business or 
work; he likes to do it; it promotes his physical, mental, 
and moral growth. For the development of this initial 
topic, as, indeed, of all the topics that follow in the oral 
instruction recommended, the teacher should make use 
of such helps as are available. 

Playing.—Love of play; the play of kittens, dogs, and 
other animals; the gaining of strength, quickness, skill, 
and endurance through play; how play prepares for 
work; the need of rest and sleep, of food and drink, of 
home, of father and mother. 

Note.—The teacher should frequently join the children 
in their play, both in the schoolroom and on the school 
grounds. 

Sleeping.—Sleeping for the purpose of resting; where 
to sleep, when to go to bed, when and how to get up. 

Eating. Need of food and drink to satisfy hunger and 
thirst, to give strength for play and for work; food and 
drink of the horse, the cat, the cow, and other animals; 
food of the child; kinds of food and drink that will make 


one strong and well; kinds that will make one weak or } 


sick, 

Note.—Teach the children that things suitable for food 
are sometimes so changed as to-be no longér suitable for 
food; that apples,.for instance, are good to eat, but that 
cider made from them is not safe to drink. For apples 
and cider substitute grapes and wine, or grains and beer, 
as circumstances suggest. 


Clothing.—Purpose for which clothing is needed; 
clothing of the cat, the dog, the sheep, the bird, the child; 
eare of the clothing; keeping the clothing clean by wash- 
ing, brushing, etc. Personal cleanliness; - washing and 
bathing,—when, how, and why; care of the hair, the 
teeth, the nails, the nose. Lead the children to form 
good habits and to give up bad ones. 


Home.—Why the home is needed; the homes of birds, 
dogs, and other animals; the home of father and mother. 
The rooms and arrangements of the house for convenient 
and correct living,—the sitting room, the parlor, the bed- 
room, the bathroom, the dining room, the kitchen, the 
laundry, the closets, the cellar, the yard. 


Schoolroom.—The purposes of the schoolroom; 
cleanliness of the schoolroom, and what the children can 
do to promote it,—the avoidance of litter and dirt, un- 
clean feet, finger marks, spitting on the floor, etc.: care 
of the schoolroom,—sweeping, dusting, washing, keeping 
the blackboards in order, putting things into place, etc.; 
the care of the sanitaries. 

Streets —What streets and sidewalks are for, what 
people like about them, and why; how children can add 
to the safety and comfort of people in matters relating 
to the disposal of waste paper and other refuse, the 
marking of fences, the throwing of stones and snowballs, 
the removal of broken glass and other dangers to 
travel, ete. 

Body as a Whole.—Reecognition and names of the ex- 
ternal parts,—the head, the face, the neck, the trunk, the 
arms, the legs; the relations of such parts to right sit- 
ting and standing; how certain bad habits, of early for- 


mation with some children, as cigarette smoking, injure 
the body. 

Note.—Whatever principles of health, manners, and 
morals are commended to the child, he should be led to 
adopt them out of regard not only to his own welfare, but 
to that of others. 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR THE SECOND GRADE. 


Playing.—Review of the first year’s work. When, 
where, and how to play; kinds of games; behavior at 
play. 

Sleeping.—Review of the first year’s work, Need of 
sunshine and fresh air in sleeping rooms. Sleeping of 
birds and other animals. The sleeping of children in 
other climates. 

Eating —Review of the first year’s work. How much 
and in what way we should eat and drink; simple lessons 
on table manners, with food and dishes at school; what 
children eat and drink in other lands. The food of 
plants. The relation of food and drink to health; how 
good health is threatened by "improper foods, by bad 
habits of eating, by the use of cigarettes and other forms 
of tobacco and of drinks containing alcohol, etc.; simple 
rules of eating and drinking to be observed. 

Clothing.—Review of the first year’s work. The im- 


portance of personal cleanliness and of the proper care 
of the clothing. 

Home.—Review of the first year’s work. Value of 
pure air and sunlight to the home; cleanliness of the 
home,—things that oppose it, things that favor it, what 
the children can do to promote it; order in the home,— 
things that oppose it, things that favor it, what the chil- 
dren can do to promote it. 

Schoolroom.—Review of the first year’s work. The 
heating, lighting, and ventilating of the schoolroom, 

Senses and their Organs—Seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, touching; exercises to develop each sense, with 
special reference to cultivating the power of attention. 


Note.—The child should be tested from time to time as 
to the strength and healthfulness of his special organs of 
sense. 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR THE THIRD GRADE. 


The principal points of the first two years’ work are to 
be reviewed, and the subjects are to be further devel- 
oped in accordance with the growing ability of the pupils. 

Playing.—The most enjoyable plays; kinds of play 
that should be most encouraged; moderation in play; 
avoidance of rudeness, roughness, boisterousness, tres- 
passing, in play; fairness, manliness, consideration for 
cthers, in play. 

Working.—The work of people at home, at school, else- 
where; work with the hands, with the head, with both; 
work for a livelihood, for learning, for help to others; 
how work differs from play. 

Resting —Resting when tired; resting before and after 
meals; resting after severe play or work; resting at 
night. Behavior upon retiring for the night and rising 
in the morning,—‘'Good night” and “Good morning.” 

Eating.—When to eat and drink; kinds of foods,—fish, 
flesh, vegetables, grains, fruits, drinks. Wholesome 


-used in different climates. 


drinks,—water and milk; when to drink water, why, and 
how much; milk,—its source and value; its use as food, © 
how to keep it pure and sweet. Review of fruits and 
their juices; simpke explanation of fermented fruit 
juices. Grains, vegetables, etc.,—some good and bad uses 
to which they are put, Moderation and regularity in 
eating. Beer and similar drinks made from grains in- 
jurious because of the alcohol formed in them. 

Clothing.—Different articles of clothing worn; differ- 
ent materials used in making clothing; sources from 
which materials come. 

Cleanliness.—Oleanliness of the person; washing one’s 
self every morning; washing one’s self at other times; 
cleanliness, in particular, of the hands, the nails, the 
face, the neck, the nose, the ears, the teeth; frequent 
bathing of the entire body; different kinds of bath,—the 
sponge bath, the shower bath, the full bath, the out-of- 
door bath; the use of cold or of hot water; the avoid- 
ance of habits that tend to uncleanliness, as the tobacco 
habit. How cleanliness improves one’s appearance, wins 
the approval of others, increases one’s respect for and 
confidence in one’s self. : 

External Parts of the Body,—Comparison of parts of 
the body with corresponding parts in the lower animals; 
uses of such parts; the adaptation of each part to its 
special use. 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR THE FOURTH GRADE. 


In general, the salient points in the work of the pre- 
ceding years upon any topic should be rapidly reviewed, 
especially if further progress is dependent upon the re- 
tention of what has been previously learned. 

Playing.-—The plays of children in other lands. 

Working.—Occupations of people in the com- 
munity; occupations of people in other lands in similar 
and in different climates, 

Resting.—When to sleep, and how long to sleep. Need 
of pure air in ‘the sleeping room, avoidance of drafts 
in the sleeping room. 

Eating.—Foods appropriate to the time of year; foods 
Why water is needed by the 
body; drinks that are harmful. The yeast plant; the 
effect of the yeast plant when added to grain soaked in 
water; the effect of ferments on fruit juices; the nature 
and effects of fermented and distilled liquors; dangers 
in the moderate drinking of beer, wine, and cider. In- 
struction and practice in table service and manners, 

Clothing.—Clothing appropriate for different seasons 
of the year and for different climates; from what and 
how made. Clothing of animals of different climates, 

Home.—The kind of house needed; the ventilation, 
heating, lighting, water supply, and sewage of the house. 
Care of the yard, the garden, the outbuildings. Homes 
in different climates and countries, 

Schoolhouse.—The schoolroom,—its heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and cleanliness. Cleanliness and care of the 
school building, grounds, and sanitaries. 

Cleanliness.—-Cleanliness of clothing, especially of the 
underclothing; care that it shall look, feel, smell, and 
be clean; repair of clothes; care to avoid tearing or soil- 
ing them; care of hats, caps, shoes, etc. Cleanliness of 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


By EMMA K. GORDON 


CoM BINES the best features of the best methods. 


It secures desired results: first, by the expression and 
development of thought; second, by word-mastery or phonic drill. 


Phonic facts are so taught that the 


ch ld acquires definite knowledge of vowel and consonant sounds, clear enunciation, power to solve word 
problems, ability to grasp quickly entire sentences, and an extensive vocabulary. The various changes in 
vowel and consonant sounds are illustrated upon Phonic Cards with Letter Squares, without the use of 


diacritical marks or the memorizing of phonic rules. 
Spelling. 


The Phonic Cards also afford a valuable aid in teaching 
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(Now Ready) 


RRANGED in six books, one for each of Grades III.-VIII. 


wrought out in the first five books. 
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The spiral advancement plan is carefully 


The topical pian is introduced in the latter part of Grade VII. and 
: _ In the last book there is also given a complete topical review of the whole 
Unusual prominence is given to mental arithmetic, as Oral and Written Exercises are combined 


neenpnent each year. An abundance of practice is given to develop facility in fundamental processes. 
The correct proportion of review and new work is given in each lesson, with enough assigned exercises so 
that no supplementary work from other books is needed. 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R.G.S. 12mo. With maps 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and Rospert Morss Lovett, 


M.A. 12mo. 383 pages. 


‘ GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


and Colored Plates. 883 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAmes A. JAmgs, Ph. D., and ALBERT H. SANFORD, 
$1.00, net. 


( 300 A. D. to 1900. By Oxrtver J. THAtcHER, Ph. D., and 
FERDINAND ScHwitL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological 
( Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50, net. 


net. 


Summer.) 


of thé University of Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. (Ready during the 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By FRANK W. MILLER and Aug. F. Forrstr, Instructors 
in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, 


Ready in August. 


_ Elementary Algebra. (Ready soon.) 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON 


By Watrer R. Marsn, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.,and Cnartes H. Asnton, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


The Series will include: 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
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( College Algebra. Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Educational Department Ohicago 


rooms and everything about the house and school. Bad 
habits to be avoided,—chewing, smoking, hawking, snuf- 
fing, spitting, etc. 

Physical Exercises,—Parts of the body brought into use 
through service and exercise; why these parts are use- 
ful; how to care for them, to avoid injury to them, and 
properly to exercise them. Why athletes are permitted 
neither to smoke nor to drink. The value of exercise, 
vest, and good air. Daily breathing and physical exer- 
cises in the school, 

Avoidance of Disease.—Moderation and regularity in 
eating, drinking, exercise, and rest; effect of tobacco on 
growth and development; care not to take cold because 
of wet feet, standing or sitting in drafts after violent 
exercise, etc. 

Frank A, Hill, chairman of the committee, secretary 
of the State Board of Education. 

Mrs, Louise C. Purington, M. D., secretary of the com- 
mittee, superintendent of health and ‘heredity depart- 
ment, National W. C, T. U. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, 

William A. Baldwin, principa! of the Hyannis Normal 
School. 

George W. Fitz, M. D., formerly assistant professor in 
physiology and hygiene, and medical visivor, Harvard 
University. 

Ray Greene Huling, head master of the Cambridge 
English High School. 

J. Asbury Pitman, superintendent of schools, Marl- 
borough. 

Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary G. Stuckenberg, superintendent of temper- 
ance and labor department,—National W. C. T. U. 


Note—The following members of the Committee of 
Twelve have not affixed their signatures to the fore- 
going report: Miss Jessie Forsyth, international super- 
intendent of juvenile work for the Good Templars; 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent of scientific temper- 
ance instruction department, National and World’s W. C, 
T. U.; Albert H. Plumb, D. D., vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Total Abstinence Society. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HUANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Lorin L. Dame and Henry Brooks. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 205 pages plus 87 plates. Mailing 
price, $1.35. 

In this volume is given a complete. description, with 
full-page illustrations, of the native New England trees. 
In order to facilitate comparison of one tree with an- 
other, the text is arranged in paragraphs, with such 
headings as “Habit” and “Inflorescence.” The illustra- 
tions cover every period of growth from bud to fruit, 
and are of themselves sufficient in most cases for the 
identification of the species. The tegcher or student 
with this book in hand can have no excuse for not 
knowing every common tree. The best way to make 
nature study a reality is to make sure that what is 
theorized about in school will be recognized in real life, 
that what is studied in one’s teens will be enjoyed after 
one is twenty. This book is in the highest sense nature 
study extended. 

Although the work was written specially for New Eng- 
land conditions, it is applicable to a much larger area 
north and south. So far as consistent with precision, 
popular terms have been used in description, but not 
when such usage involves tedious periphrase. The 
book is designed for the use of general botanists, spe- 
cialists interested in the distribution of trees, and for 
students in high schools and colleges. To the con- 
stantly-increasing number who wish to know something 
about the trees in the fields, forests, and swamps of their 
viesnity, many of whom are without previous technical 
knowledge of botany, this illustrated manual, which is 
of a size fur field use, will be of great value. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND HIS PROBLEMS. 
By James H. Canfield. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 196 pp. Price, $1.00. 

No other educational leader has had such advantages 
as has Dr. Canfield for the study of college problems. 
He is still in the prime of life, and yet he has been a 
prominent factor in four universities. At the University 
ef Kansas he was the most widely known of the faculty, 
being president of the National Educational Asssociation 
because of his leadership in that state. No president 


of the University of Nebraska has been more influential 


at home or abroad. He was several years president of 
the Ohio State University at Columbus, and is now in 
Columbia University. From this background he can 
speak with adequate knowledge of the conditions. In 
every respect the work has been admirably done. His 
topics are: “Why Go to College?”; “The Choice of a 


College’; “The Selection of a Course’; “The Fateful 
First Year’; ‘Fraternities’; “Athletics”; and ‘‘Elec- 


LIFE AND HEALTH. By Albert F. Blaisdell, M. D. 

Boston: Ginn & Co: 

This text-book on physiology is one of the few really 
good books on this subject which have come to our desk. 
Dr. Blaisdell’s intimate knowledge of his subject and of 
the needs of preparatory schools peculiarly fits him to 
write a “practical” physiology for students’ use, Spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to “Hygiene,” “Bacteria,” 
“Preservation of Health,” and to the effects of tobacco, 
alechol, and other narcotics upon the human system. 

The language and experiments used in the book can be 
easily understood, and the illustrations indicate clearly 
the subjects being studied. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Anna Cole Mellick, 

New York: American Book Company. 

There is always an eager welcome awaiting a good 
book to aid in teaching Latin composition. Nowadays 
it goes quite without saying that a connection should 
exist between the work assigned for translation into 
English and that to be done into Latin. A recent little 
book by Anna Cole Mellick is very helpful, having 
grown out of her own experience with pupils reading 
Caesar and accustoming themselves for the first time 
to the use of a Latin grammar. The idea is to present 
easy, systematic work which shall require constant use 
of the grammar, and fix principles by repetition. Those 
who have cause for gratitude that they learned their 
Latin in the days when incessant drill was demanded 
will appreciate the thoroughness and system of this 
valuable book. 


IN THE EAGLE’S TALON. A Romance of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. By Sheppard Stevens. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co, 475 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
The interest in the cession of Louisiana to America 

cannot fail to be increased by this readable work of fic- 

tion. The plot reaches from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi to the ccurt of Napoleon, and is well worked out. 

The simplicity cf the French in Louisiana is contrasted 

with the corruption of the Parisian French in the time 

of the first consul. The love story is involved enough to 
gratify the reader’s curiosity, while incidentally the 
events connected with the sale and purchase of Louisiana 
are graphically narrated. The writer’s style is simple, 
yet exalted, and the characters of the book—especially 
Felicite and Adrienne—well chosen, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Clarke & Dennis’s Elementary Chemistry.’’ Price, $1.10. —— 
**Dennis & Clarke’s Laboratory Manual to Elementary Chemistry.”’ 
Price, 50 cents. New York: A" erican Book Company. 

‘* Graded Classics — Third Reader.’”’ By Haliburton & Norvell. 
Richmond, Va.: B, F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Under Sunny Skies.’’ Price, 25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*A Child’s Garden of Verses.” By Robert Louis Stevenson: (Il- 
lustrated ) Price, 50 cents. New York: Rand, McNally & Co, 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 
parece labor. Insist on 

ving 


Horsford'’s 
Acid 
Phos phate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


July 15-16: South Carorina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuitle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. During the exercises 
of commencement week at Colby College 
the degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superin- 
tendent of schools. The honor was well 
merited. 

LEWISTON. Bates College, at its com- 
mencement exercises, conferred a degree 
of M. A. upon W. H. H. Bryant, so well 
known in connection with the firm of Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FALL RIVER. Edwin S. Thayer, prin- 
cipal of the Davis grammar school at 
Flint Village, died suddenly June 30. Mr. 
Thayer was born in Fall River on March 
7, 1843. He attended the Taunton public 
echools, and left the high school of that 
city to go to the battlefield as one of the 
nine months’ men, joining company G. of 
the Fourth Massachusetts regiment. He 
returned to Taunton, and taught a public 
school in Norton; later he became a 
teacher in Taunton, where for eleven suc- 
cessive years he was employed. He went 
to Fall River from the Cohannet school 
in Taunton in 1878, to become principal of 
the Davis school, succeeding George W. 
Bronson; and of that school he had since 
been principal, serving the city for 
twenty-four years in that position, and 
much of the time as evening school prin- 
cipal, with the highest acceptance. Mr. 
Thayer leaves a widow and a daughter. 


BELLINGHAM. An interesting feature 
of the “last day” exercises at the Massey 
school was the presentation to Superin- 
tendent Sherman of a gold watch, the gift 
of the pupils of the schools of Belllingham 
and Mendon. Clarence A. Crooks of 
South Bellingham, secretary of the school 
board, made the presentation, expressing 
the pleasure of the children in thus mak- 
ing substantial evidence of the high re- 
gard in which Mr. Sherman is held by 
them. The watch, which is an open face, 
has the monogram E. E. S. engraved on 
the back, and on the inside is inscribed 
‘Presented by the pupils in the public 
echools of Bellingham and Mendon.” 
Since the announcement of Mr. Sherman’s 
resignation of the superintendéncy of the 
school district of Hopedale, Mendon, and 
Bellingham, numerous evidences have 
beer given of the high esteem in which he 
is held by people of all three towns. In 
Mendon two receptions were given him, 
one by the school children, and another 
by the townspeople, and the district 
teachers and school authorities followed 


with a brilliant reception at Hopedale to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman. 

MILFORD. Charles W. Haley has been 
re-elected superintendent of schools for 
the ensuing year. 

NEWTON. Superintendent A. B. Fi- 
field has been unanimously re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WATERBURY. The changing of the 
training school from the Bishop-street 
school building to the new Walsh school 
is regarded as a move in the right direc- 
tion. The Bishop-street quarters have be- 
come entirely inadequate to meet the 
gradually increasing requirements of the 
training school, and better facilities for 
the work will be provided in the new 
building, which has three stories and 
basement, twenty-seven rooms, including 
normal room, offices, teachers’ room, 
reading room, supply rooms, and eighteen 
class rooms. The stairs are of Wyoming 
blue-stone, All the finish in the corridors 
is exposed brickwork. Walls of class 
rooms are tinted postal-card tint. Floors 
thoroughly deafened—hard pine. Interior 
woodwork, of which there was little as 
possible, of North Carolina pine, stained 
im natural wood. Blackboards slate. 
Bookcases built im each room. The heat- 
ing and ventilating is the most approved 
automatic control system, so as to keep 
seventy degrees in all weathers. Entire 
air in each room is renewed every fifteen 
minutes. The exterior bricks are Indiana 
white limestone trimmings. Steps of 
Wyoming blwe-stone. Underpining 
granite. Roofs slate. Sanitaries of Al- 
berine stone, with automatic flush tanks, 
Telephone, electric clocks, and bells con- 
nect all rooms, The principal, Miss A. V. 
Finch, came to this city at a salary ‘of 
$1,500 a year. The success she has 
achieved influenced the board to raise her 
salary another $100 recently, Miss Finch 
has written a number of books, both for 
the primary departments and the high¢r 
grades, including the well-known Fisch 
Fifth Reader, which is now in use in hun- 
dreds of schools about the country. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The following sections from 
the by-laws (Nos. 45, 46, and 47) contain 
what might be construed as the rules and 
regulations protecting and governing the 
children’s interests from the educational 
side. They are important, therefore, to 
parents and teachers:— 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT PRO- 
HIBITED—SUSPENSION OF PUPILS. 


Section 45.—1. No corporal punish- 
ment shall be inflicted in any of the pub- 
lic schools, 

2. It shall be the duty of every prin- 
cipal, district superintendent, and asso- 
ciate superintendent, when cognizant of 
the fact, to report to the board of super- 
intendents the name of any teacher who 
may have resorted to unusual punish- 
ments tending to inflict physical injury, 
or to evade the by-law prohibiting cor- 
poral punishment in the schools under the 
control of the board of education. 

3. Any pupil found to be incorrigible 
or persistently disobedient to or regard- 
less of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed fer the government of the school 
or class, or who has been irregular in at- 
tendance, may be suspended by the prin- 
eipal, with the approval of the district 
superintendent. Before suspending a 
pupil for such cause, the principal shall 
give notice of his intention to the parent 
or guardian of such pupil, and he shall 
notify the district superintendent. 

4. Any pupil who resists the authority 
of the principal or class teacher, or who, 
by reckless depravity, may injure or de- 
moralize the school or class, may be im- 
mediately suspended by the principal, 
who shall forthwith notify the parent or 
guardian of such pupil and the district 
superintendent. 

5. The district superintendent, within 
five days after receiving a report from a 
principal concerning the suspension of a 
pupil. shall give reasonable notice of a 
hearing to such child, and to the persons 
in parental relation to such child, and an 
opportunity for them to be heard. After 
a hearing, the district superintendent 
shall report his findings in the case to the 
city superintendent, who may authorize 
the expulsion of such pupil and order his 
commitment to a truant school, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the com- 
pulsory education law, or his transfer to 
another school or his reinstatement, 

6. Every child shall be required to at- 


tend the school nearest his residence, un- 
less permission to attend some other 
school is granted by the city superintend- 
ent, or as he may direct. 


PUPILS’ CLASS STANDING. 


Section 46.—1. Every class teacher in 
an elementary school shall determine and 
record, at the close of each month, the 
standing of each of his pupils, The rat- 
ing in every case shall be based solely 
upon the pupil’s ability to take up ad- 
vanced work as shown by his success in 
the work already done. 

2 The ratings made at the end of any 
month after the first shall summarize all 
previous ratings. Those made at the end 
of the fifth month shall represent the 
pupil’s standing for the term. 


3. The ratings employed shall be: Sat- 


isfactory (a, excellent, b, good); unsatis- 
factory (c, poor, d, bad). 

4. Every principal shall see that all 
pupils in his school are properly rated, 
and that all ratings are properly recorded. 

5. The ratings of all pupils in grades 
above the second year, for every month 
except the month of June, shall be regu- 
larly reported to their parents or guar- 
dians on or before the fourth day of the 
succeeding month. The ratings for the 
month of June shall be reported on or ibe- 
fore the last day of the school term, 

6. Each pupil’s monthly report card 
shall become his property at the end of 
the term, or when he leaves school, 

7. A card containing the ratings to date 
shall be issued to each child in any grade 
below the third year when he leavés to 
enter another public school. 

8. When a principal admits a pupil 
from another public school, he shall place 
said pupil in the grade indicated by the 


report card. 
PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


Section 47.—1. Promotion within a 

school shall be made by the principal; 
and promotions from one elementary 
school to another elementary school of 
higher grade shall be made by the princi- 
pal of the lower school. 
’ 2 Promotions shall be made as far as 
possible upon the principals’ and class 
teachers’ knowledge of the proficiency of 
the pupils; in determining which pupils 
shall be promoted, the principal may be 
guided by the recorded estimates provided 
for in section 46. 

3. When the principal is in doubt as to 
the proficiency of a pupil, or in case a 
parent or guardian is dissatisfied with a 
pupil’s non-promotion, such pupil’s pro- 
ficiency shall be determined by an exam- 
ination in the prescribed studies. 

4. Whenever a pupil is examined for 
promotion, the principal shall preserve a 
record of such examination, such record to 
consist of the questions given, the pupil’s 
work, and the results. 

5. Before each regular promotion, the 
principal of each school shall record in a 
book to be prepared by the city superin- 
tendent the condition of every class in the 
prescribed branches of study. 

6. Where a principal is unable to pro- 
vide sittings for the pupils promoted 
within ‘this school, and cannot locate them 
in neighboring schools, he shall promptly 
report the facts to the district superin- 
tendent, whose duty it shall be to provide 
by transfer or otherwise, as may be 
deemed expedient, for the speedy and 
proper accommodation of such pupils. 

7. At any time during the school term 
a pupil may, when tound qualified, be pro- 
moted to the appropriate grade. 

8. Amended so as to give principal 
right to reduce a pupil in grade, but re- 
quiring immediate report to the district 
superintendent, who may restore the pupil 
to the former grade, but in that case must 
report such action to the city superin- 
tendent, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

PUT-IN-BAY. These officers have been 
elected by the Music Teachers’ National 
Association: President, Rossiter G. Coie, 
Boston; secretary, F. T. York, Detroit; 
treasurer, Fred A. Fowler, New Haven, 
Conn. 

ILLINOIS. 

PEORIA. The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held March 21-22, had the largest 
attendance that the association has ever 
had. Its enrollment, being over 1,400, 
was equal to that of the State Association. 
The interest in all departments was great, 
and the addresses were practical and 
helpful. As the subject of drawing was 
given no consideration, the special teach- 
ers felt that their work was not recog- 
nized, In his address, President Roberts 
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made a strong plea for more agriculture, 
science, and hantiwork in our schools to 
make them reach out farther and do more 
for the masses. Professor - Lord’s 
‘Modern Sir Galahad” was Huxley, whose 
character and influence were painted with 
a sympathetic hand. State Superintend- 
ent Bayliss pointed out ways, under our 
existing laws, to provide high school 
privileges for every piipil in the state, 
The addresses of Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Professor M. V. O’Shza were particu- 
larly fine, and replete, In the section pre- 
sided over by B. E. Nelson, the puzzling 
questicn of promotions in the grades was 
discussed by some of the most thoughtful 
school men in the state. The opinion 
seemed general that not enough special 
promotions are made; that so soon as a 
child shows that his work is not keeping 
him active and causing effort, he should 
be moved up. The primary section was 
one of the most successful ones in the 
history of the associations. As there was 
a division of thought and judgment about 
the literature for first and second grades, 
there Was a little lively discussion. The 
possibilities of sense training and related 
work in primary grades were excellently 
shown, The samples of work brought by 
Mrs. Price, and which were actually made 
by her first-year pupils, were a surprise 
to many, and created considerable jnter- 
est. The music furnished by the Peoria 
grade pupils deserves creditable mention, 
and proved the capable and faithful work 
of the supervisor, Miss Anna M, Allen. 
Besides her work with pupils, she gives 
class lessons in harmony and advanced 
werk to those teachers who wish to avail 
themselves of her Kindness, Although 
this is purely voluntary .and without 
price, on the part of both supervisor and 
teachers, it is said that a large number 
accept it with good spirit and _ great 
profit. At the close of the Friday after- 
noon session the Woman. Teachers’ Club 
gave a delightful informal reception at 
their clubhouse. One of the old-time 
abandoned schoolhouses is rented from 
the board of education. 
floor the partitions were changed to make 
a convenient suite of parlors; on the 
upper floor they were removed to make 
an assembly room. Here receptions and 
parlor entertainments are he!d. The as- 
sembly room is a convenient place for 
their grade meetings, music class, and 
lectures. Any teacher who wishes to en- 
tertain her pupils has access to the build- 
ing. There are also other privileges 
which are theirs because of their very 
own clubhouse. In furnishing it, they 
were the recipients of several kindnesses 
from sympathetic friends, Expenses are 
met by the payment of one per cent. of 
each teacher’s salary. It is expected that 
the next meeting will be held in Bloom- 
ington in March, 1903. The election of 


officers resulted as follows: President, 
Frank Hamsher, Urbana; vice-president, 
T. M. Kilbride, Springfield; secretary, 


Miss @ora Stone, Galesburg; treasurer, J. 
A. Mercer; executive committee, J. L. 
Robertson, Peoria, J. K, Stableton, 
Bloomington, W. J. Sutherland. Charles- 
ton. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois ‘leachers’ Association 
was held in Centralia April 3, 4, and 5. 
Over 800 teachers were in attendance, the 
largest number ever present. In respect 
to the quality of the addresses and discus- 
sions, also, this meeting has been the most 
successful the association has ever held. 
Pnglish language and literature was the 
general theme, In the only section, 
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county superintendents, “The ‘Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, and How to Make it More 
Effective,” was discussed by J. E. Ram- 
sey, Mt. Carmal, W. N. Swan, Marion, and 
Sarah J. Whittenburg, Vienna; “High 
School Work in the Village and Rural 
Schools,” W. R. Dorris, O’Fallon. The 
address of the president, H. W. Shryock, 
of the Carbondale normal, demanded less 
dependente of the high school course on 
the requireménts of the State University 
and more WBiiglish, history, and science, 
with less Latin and higher mathematics. 
Papers Were read by Cora B. Hamilton, 
Bloomington; G. D: Wham, Olney, and J, 
W. Stephens, Flora, on “English in the 
Primary, Grammar, and High School”; 
on “The Value of Literature—for Knowl- 
edge,” H. L. Smith, Vandalia, “For 
Powér,” J. M. Diékson, Chester, “For Cul- 
ture,” . §. Vance, Effingham; on 
“Amoitint, Kind, and List of Selections to 
be Memorized Throughout the Grades,” S. 
B. Hood, Sparta; on “Relation of Libra- 
ties to the Public Schools—School Li- 
braries,” E, B. Brooks, Newton, ‘Public 
Libraries,” A. L. Bliss, Anna. Prominent 
addresses were given by Speaker Sherman 
of the house of representatives, on “The 
School System of Illinois’; W. M. Evans 
of the Charleston normal, on “Reading in 
the Home and School’; Superintendent 
Hall of the Jacksonville School for the 
Blind, on ‘Recent and Prospective 
Changes in Methods of Teaching’; and 
President Draper of the State University, 
on “The Schools the Instruments of the 


People.” Officers for the coming year: 
President, J. E. Ramsey, Mt. Carmel; 
vice-presidents, F, D. McKittrick, 


Mcleansboro, and H. F. McRea, Alton; 
secretaries, Mary Robinson, Mound City, 
O. D, Edwards, Harrisburg, A. E. Gilpin, 
Fairfield, W. W. Griffith, Greenville; 
treasurer, J, W. Ashley, Marion; execu- 
tive committee, G. D. Wham, Olney, J. E, 
Miller, East St. Louis, A. L. Bliss, Anna. 
Next year the association meets at East 
St. Louis, 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
CANADA. 


Montreal has opened her first open-air 
playgreund. 

The manual training summer school for 
the Province of Quebec, held last year at 
Knowlton, is to be held this year in Mon- 
treal, C. Johansson, director of the prov- 
ince, being in charge, The object of the 
school is to enable teachers to become ac- 
quainted with the methods and practice of 
manual training, and to serve as a pre- 
liminary course for those who teach, it. 
Any teacher is eligible to attend the 
school. Cardboard modelling, sloyd and 
wood carving are the subjects taken up. 
There are no fees for tuition or use of 
tools or materials, all the cost being borne 
by the Macdonald manual training fund, 

The province of Ontario has opened in 
Toronto a summer school, modelled after 
the most approved American fashion, to 
remain in session three weeks. The 
school opened with a registry of nearly 
200, under the principalship of John Deer- 
ness, vice-principal of London normal 
school, who will give instruction in na- 
ture study. The course in manual train- 
jing will be under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Leaker. Domestic science will be 
looked after by Mrs. Jean Joy, and draw- 
ing and music by Messrs. Casselman and 
Sorrigan of the Toronto normal school. 


STORY OF THE NAMING OF THE 
DAYS OF THE WEEK TOLD ON 
A SMALL GEM. 


A small archaic intaglio on sardonyx, 
on which is engraved in a mest delicate 
and artistic manner the tradition of the 
days of the week, is one of the most curi- 
ous, as well as the most interesting, in- 
taglios in this country, This famous gem 
is not more than one-half inch in 

fameter, and is of sardonyx. On it there 
are engraved seven minute figures, with 
an inscription above each one, so fine that 
they cannot be distinguished without the 
aid of a strong magnifying glass, The 
figures represent Saturn, Helios, Luna, 
Mars, Mercurius, Jove, and Venus. Pro- 
fessor Sommerville, in whose collection at 
the University of Pennsylvania this mag- 
nificent gem. igs included, states that in 
many cases where the above figures have 
appeared on bronze or gold, the seven are 
invariably accompanied by another 
known as Tuke, or Bonus Eventus—the 
god of good fortune, 


Some people are fools and they can’t 
help it, Don’t argue with them.—Chicago 
Teaches’ Federation Bulletin, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


_ Mayor Low recently sent the following 
letter to President C. C. Burlingham of 
the board of education: “All through the 
most crowded sections of the city there 
are costly public buildings; many of them 
are provided with playgrounds or gymna- 
siums; Which are closed for a part of every 
week and for a portion of every year, 
while all about them are children who 
aave to play in the streets for the lack of 
playgrounds, Suth buildings might also, 
perhaps, properly be used, tinder suitable 
regulations, as gathering places for the 
neighborhood chibs, guilds, debating soci- 
eties and the like.” 

President Burlingham has the following 
to say to the proposition to open school 
buildings after school hours and on holi- 
days for recreation purposes:— 

“It is with decided pleasure that I find 
that we have a city government and a 
mayor willing to support the theory that 
school buildings should be open for the 
advantage of the general public, and, in- 
cidentally, to sanction a number of pro- 
jects which long have been under con- 
sideration by the board of education. The 
letter from Mayor Low, therefore, was 
most acceptable to me, because, in a way, 
it marked the beginning of almost a new 
era in the attitude of the city government 
toward the employment of school build- 
ings. That it is practically a waste of 
city money to allow the costly school 
buildings to lie idle, shut as tight as a 
safe, except during school hours, has 
been recognized now for four years, and 
various beginnings in throwing open the 
buildings to popular advantage have been 
made. Up to this time, however, the 
board has been handicapped by lack of 
funds. Now that the mayor is willing to 
back. us up financially in these projects, 
che way to important improvements will 
be comparatively simple. 

“In fact, such support seems to make 
possible a number of schemes which have 
passed various committees lately, and 
now await the action of the board. One 
of these is a resolution from the commit- 
tee on lectures and libraries, which pro- 
vides for free lectures to the people on 
Sundays. The committee on care of 
buildings has approved the use of public 
school 33, Manhattan, by the Public Edu- 
cation Asssociation, for the purpose of 
giving six free concerts on successive 
Sunday evenings. 

“Another committee has under consid- 
eration the opening to the public in the 
evening of all the roof playgrounds in the 
schoolhouses. In order to give the people 
an incentive to visit these places, we are 
discussing the advisability of furnishing 
some sort of concert, or else of giving a 
stereopticon exhibition, employing the 
lanterns and unusually fine slides owned 
by the lecture bureau. Furthermore, 
plans are now completed for an extension 
of the summer school and playground 
work in July, and the experiment of plac- 
ing shower baths in public school 1 will 
probably be extended to six other school 
buildings immediately, and to more when 
we get the money. The evening play cen- 
tres operated on the East Side, where 
quarters for young people’s clubs were 
furnished and instructors provided, are 
being encouraged, and doubtless they will 
be extended in proportion to demand and 
financial ability. 

“The experiment of utilizing school 
buildings out of hours began primarily 
with the free lecture, Later, the Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor operated summer 
schools in city buildings. The city in 1898 
took over these schools and made them 
public vacation institutions, extending the 
plan widely by opening playgrounds. 
Later the board sent instructors to the 
parks, the piers, open lofs, and swimming 
baths, The next step was the continua- 
tion of summer evening play centres for 
boys and girls in the East Side through- 
out the entire year, which led to the de- 
velopment of clubs and reading and lfver- 
ary circles. The next experiment, since 
dropped for lack of funds, was the open- 
ing of reading rooms at night. Later, 
trolley and barge excursions were pro- 
vided for children in summer. The limit 
on all of these extensions of the new edu- 
cation has been only the financial one. 
An instance of this financial restriction 
has been the difficulty of utilizing prop- 
erly the roof playgrounds. We have 
wanted to get the people up there in the 
cooler air on summer evenings, but the 
climb up the stairs has been too much for 
the class we wish particularly to reach— 
the mothers and babies. We need ele- 


vators, and in some. schools a place has 
been left for just this plirpose, It all 
hinges on money, however.” 
_ Shower baths are to be ifistalled in the 
following schools in Manhattan: 30, 34, 
113, 147, 160, 178. 

The following principals and teachers 
are to be retired in September, at their 
own request :— 


MANHATTAN. 
Sarah C. Clatk, principal public 
school 37, 
B. D. L, Southerland, principal public 
School 3. 


N. J. Maybee, public school 14. 
Kate A. McKee, public school 45, 
Martha C. Milton, public school 4. 
Esther Cone, public school 122. 
Frances A, Medary, public school 3, 
. Ellen M. Doyle, public school 29. 
Angela P. Murray, public school 172. 
Mary M. Knipe, public school 144. 
Margaret Doscher, public school 4. 
Amelia Bauer, public school 71. 
Watella Craig, public school 38. 
M. Augusta Rohda, public school 107. 
Oscar Weinech, German. 


BROOKLYN. 

Elizabeth P, Burke, public school 38. 

Magdalen Dichaut, public school 65. 

Anna J. Young, public school 31. 

Jennie Christopher, public school 8. 

The board plans to give this year a two 
months’ swimming course to all boys and 
girls under sixteen who apply for it. A 
corps of fifty-two teachers will instruct 
the youngsters not only how to swim, but 
also how to set about rescuing drowning 
persons, and to aid in resuscitating them. 
The lessons are to be given in the free 
public baths, there being thirteen of these 
on the two river fronts, There are to be 
two men and two women teachers at each 
bathing house, and a.part of each bath 
house is to be set apart for the use of the 
teachers and pupils when the swimming 
school is in session. Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays are the boys’ days, 
and Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
to the girls. 


OUR RICH GATE. 
[Written for the Troy Daily Times by 
Walter J. Ballard.] 

Porto Rico, the “Pearl of the Antilles,” 
is rightly named. It is a “rich gate” of 
opportunity through which American 
eapital, American enterprise, and Ameri- 
can education (tthe world’s chief civilizer) 
are entering to great advantage, Not 
only advantage to ourselves, but equally 
so to the natives of the island, who are 
adapting themselves so readily to the 
benefits of American rule, In what we 
have done for Porto Rico so far we have 
yeen “building better than we knew.” 
The day is now upon us on which we 
have to take up the control and energizing 
of another new people—the three islands 
and numerous islets of the Danish West 
Indies, only a few miles distant from 
Porto Rico. If thought best by the ad- 
ministration at Washington, all we need 
do is to say to Governor Hunt of Porto 
Rico and his American asssociates: “Your 
administrative territory is enlarged,’ and 
the problem is practically solved at the 
start. 

Porto Rico will also be of immense 

value to us as a base of supplies and a 
strategical point in connection with cur 
proposed isthmian canal, through which, 
in a very few years, half the commerce of 
the world will pass, and by means of 
which the vigorous Atlantic will be 
wedded to his fair Pacific bride. When 
the day of that happy marriage arrives, 
Porto Rico will be “best man” and 
Hawaii the charming bridesmaid, while 
the newly-uniied waters will flow on to 
kiss their sister of the Orient—the Philip- 
pines—not forgetting little Guam on the 
way. 
Leaving the future and turning to the 
present, let us see how Porto Rico is fit- 
ting herself for the responsibility which 
will undoubtedly be hers in the near 
future. Is she making headway along 
American lines of progress, or only hang- 
ing on to us to be cared for as if she were 
an unpromising child? 

By the courtesy of Governor Hunt, the 
writer is enabled to append the following 
themselves, show most successful results 
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up-to-date figures, which, speaking for 
in the various departments of the island 
government: — 
CUSTOMS. 
Exports to the United States:— 
For first six months fiscal 
year 1900 there were ex- 


ported straw hats valued at. $3,677.00 
For the same period; year | 

Oranges; first six months fiscal 

Oranges, first six months fiscal 
Value of tobacco exported first 

six months, 1900 ........... 176,721.00 
Value during same _ period, 

Porto Rican coffee sent to 

United States first six 

Sent to United States first six 

months year 1901 ........... 4,918.00 
Sugar exported to United 

States first six months, 1900. 631,316.00 


First six months year 1901.... 1,449,667.00 
Exports to foreign countries: — 
Coffee, first six months year 


Same period, year 1901....... 1,458,856.00 
Tobacco, first six months year 

Same period, year 1901....... 79,973.00 


INSULAR EXCISE REVENUE, 


February, Januar 
1901. 1902." 


Number of distillers... 184 207 
Number of tobacco 

manufacturers ..... 170 604 
Amount of tax on 


Amount of tax paid 
on beer and wine.. 
Amount of tax paid 
on tobacco manu- 
Sec 
Number of dealers in 
articles subject to 
excise taxes ....... 6,000 9,500 


Excise tax collections from February, 
1901, up to the present time have steadily 
increased. In February, 1901, they were 
$26,009; in January, 1902, they were $92,- 
147, In February, 1901, the value of the 
exports of cigars, cigarettes, rum, and 
bay rum was $14,692, while in January, 
1902, their value was $168,797. 


2,260.49 6,317.18 


8,146.56 25,203.21 


HEALTH. 
Death rate, 
1900. 1901. 
1,126 823 
EDUCATION. 

January, 1901, number schools..... 682 
January, 1902, number schools..... 875 
January, 1901, pupils enrolled..... 30,000 
January, 1902, pupils enrolled..... 43,000 
Teachers employed in 1901......... 721 

Teachers employed in January, 
Number schoolhouses built in 1900. None 
Number schoolhouses built in 1901. 32 


These magnificent results are all the 
more astonishing when we remember that 
it is only a little more than three and one- 
half years ago since the Stars ang Stripes 
was first given to the Porto Ricans as 
their banner of liberty and progress. The 
figures clearly show that Mr. McKinley, 
to whom Porto Rico owes so much, did 
a very wise thing for ourselves, as well 
as for Porto Rico, when he opened “our 
markets free to her products. Note the 
very large increase in our purchases of 
tobacco and sugar. We.must not forget 
that it is as important to us to buy of our 
own people as it is to sell to other peoples. 
Detailed comment on the figures is not 
necessary. The record is simply prog- 
ress, progress all along the line, 


MADEMOISELLE FAME. 


She laughs at me and vanishes, 
She flits between the trees, 

She hides around the corner, 
She whispers in the breeze; 

Disguised, she passes in the crowd, 
She kisses me in sleep, 

I hear her sighing in the dusk, 
At night I hear her weep; 

When I am all alone, her step 
Comes softly up the stair— 

I open wide my attic door— 
And there is no one there. 

—R. V. Risley in April Lippincott’s Magazine, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
ey authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The catalogue of Oberlin College issued 
for 1902-3 states that the college now pos- 
sesses sixteen buildings and a library of 
over 62,000 bound volumes. Numerous 
valuable contributions to the museums 
have recently been made, both from our 
own and foreign countries. The Herba- 
rium is one of the largest in Ohio, con- 
taining about 40,000 specimens. It is 
growing rapidly under the stimulus of the 
numerous additions which are making 
yearly. It is one of the largest in Ohio. 

There are no scholarships as yet for the 
benefit of students in the Conservatory of 
Music. The following scholarships and 
beneficiary aid for students preparing for 
the ministry have been founded by New 
Englanders :— 

Jennie M. Rosseter scholarship, $1,500, 
founded by Mrs. Caroline H. Rosseter of 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

John Morgan scholarship, $1,000, 
founded by William Hyde of Ware, Mass. 

Butler scholarship, $1,000, founded by 
Mrs. Mahala Butler of Winchendon, Mass. 

Ellen M. Whitcomb scholarship, founded 
by David Whitcomb of Worcester, Mass., 
for self-supporting young women in the 
college department, preference being 
ziven to the daughters of home and 
foreign missionaries. 

Andover scholarships, $2,000, founded 
in memory of John Smith of Andover, 
Mass., by his daughter. 

The endowment of Oberlin is $1,300,000, 
as against $700,000 two years ago. 


At the commencement exercises at Wil- 
liams College two gifts were announced, 
one of $50,000 from Francis L. Stetson, ’67, 
of New York, and the other $15,000 from 
F. B. Jennings, ’72, his law partner. The 
income from these gifts is to be used to 
increase the salaries of professors, A new 
professorship called the David A. Wells 
chair of political science has been estab- 
lished under the legacy of David A. Wells, 
which now amounts to $85,000. Henry 
Loomis Nelson has been appointed to this 
professorship, and will take up the posi- 
tion in 1903. 


Miss Grace Godfrey, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, but recently a teacher 
of domestic science in the Holyoke high 
school, has been appointed to one of the 
professorships in the new Simmons Col- 
lege in Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


In 1899-1900, the last year for which sta- 
tistics are available in condensed form, 
the number of children of school age in 
the ten states south of the Potomac and 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding Louisiana, was 5,645,164; the total 
population, 16,662,257. The total amount 
expended for public schools on these states 
was $14,358,201; the total value of public 
school property, $22,097,216. 

The average amount expended for each 


child of school age in these ten states was 
$2.72, The average value of school prop- 
erty for each child, including houses, 
grounds, and equipments, was $3.93, vary- 
ing from $1.66 in North Carolina to $7.80 
in Kentucky. This is an accumulation of 
school property equal only to fifty-seven 
cents per capita of the entire population 
of North Carolina, and $2.86 in Kentucky. 
The average value of school property per 
The 
total per capita expenditure for schools 
varies from fifty cemts in Alabama to $1.45 
in Florida, the average for the ten states 
being eighty-six cents. The average length 
of school term varied from seventy-one 
days in North Carolina to 120 days in Lou- 
isiana—about 100 days for the ten states, 
The number of days of schooling actually 
given each child of school age varied from 
twenty-two in North Carolina to fifty-two 
in Kentucky. The average for the ten 
states was forty-three days, only three 
days more than two monihs of twenty 
days each. The average annual salary 
paid to teachers in these states varied 
from $86 for males and $78 for females in 
North Carolina to $253 for males and $213 
for females in Kentucky, the average for 
the ten states being about $175 for males 
and $150 for females. These figures in- 
clude both city and county schools, 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


2d. 


1st, All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


od. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONNER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—With the present number, the Forum 
begins not only a new volume, but a new 
series, having been transformed from a 


monthly into a quarterly, The general 
character of ‘the magazine is the same, 
and its high standard is maintained, but 
its purposes are more specifically those of 
a review and outlook. It is divided into 
nine departments, each conducted by a 
specialist, who writes a critical exposition 
of such #vents of the last three months as 
come within his own sphere. In the issue 
for July-September ‘‘American Politics” 
are discussed by Henry Litchfield West; 
“Foreign Affairs,” by A. Maurice Low; 
“Finance,” by A. D. Noyes; ‘Applied 
Science,” by Henry Harrison Suplee; 
“The American Drama,”’ by John Corbin; 
“Literature,” by Frank Jewett Mather, 
“‘Architectural Art,” by Professor A. 
D. F. Hamlin; ‘‘Educational Events,” by 
Ossian H. Lang; and “Kducational Re- 
search,” by the editor, Dr. J. M. Rice, In 
addition to these reviews, the new num- 
ber contains three special articles of the 
type that appeared in the former series, 
namely, “Chinese Exclusion,’ by Hon. 
Charles Denby, “Germany as a World 
Power,” by Wolf von Schierbrand, and 
“Sir Walter Besant,” by Professor W. P. 
Trent. It should be mentioned that the 


‘size of the magazine has been perma- 


nently increased from 128 pages to 160. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for July. are 
a group of articles concerning the coal 


strike,—‘‘Anthracite Coal Mines and Min- 
ing,’ by Rosamond D. Rhone (illus- 
trated); “A General View of the Coal 
Strike,” by Talcott Williams; and “The 
Anthracite-Carrying Railways,” by H. T. 
Newcomb, editor of the Railway World;— 
a character sketch of Woodrow Wilson, 
the new president of Princeton, by Robert 
Bridges; interesting comments by W. T. 
Stead on “The South African Peace, the 
Coronation, and the British Outlook”; 
“West Point and Its Centenary” (with il- 
lustrations), by Colonel Samuel E, Till- 
man; “Solving the Labor Problem of the 
Wheat Belts,” by William R. Draper; and 
“The Empress Dowager’s System of 
Modern Colleges for China,” by Robert E. 
lewis. The editor's department, “The 
Progress of the World,” deals with such 
topics as the South African peace, our own 
problem in the Philippines, the Cuban 
crisis, the isthmian canal, the coal strike, 
the work of congress, the shipping trust, 
the crop prospects, and current American 
politics. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The following lists are instructive, 
showing the difference in the amount of 
illiteracy in those states having compul- 
sory attendance laws and those not hav- 
ing such laws. The figures show the per 
cent. of illiteracy among the white popu- 
lation. It should be remembered that 
these figures show the per cent. only of 
the population over ten years old unable 
to read and write. It should also be re- 
membered that in some of these states the 
laws had been in force only a few years 


before the taking of the census on which 
the figures are based. 

Some of the states having compulsory 
attendance laws are: Maine, 2.5; New 
Hampshire, 1.5; Vermont, 3.5; Massachu- 
setts, 0.8; Rhode Island, 2.3; Connecticut, 
1: New York, 1.8; New Jersey, 2.7; Penn- 
sylvania, 3.5; District of Columbia, 1.7; 
Ohio, 3.5; Indiana, 5.3; Illinois, 3.1; 
Michigan, 2.5; Wisconsin, 2.1; Minnesota, 
1.4; Iowa, 1.4; North Dakota, 1.8; South 


Dakota, 1.2; Nebraska, 1.3; Kansas, 2; 
Montana, 1.6; Wyoming, 7.3; Colorado, 
3.8; Utah, 2.3; Nevada, 0.8; Idaho, 3.8; 


Washington, 1.3; Oregon, 1.8; California, 
1.7. 

Some of the states not having a compul- 
sory education law are: North Carolina, 
23; South Carolina, 18.1; Alabama, 18.4; 
Virginia, 14; Georgia, 16.5; Louisiana, 
20.3; Arkansas, 16.6; Tennessee, 18; 
Texas, 8.3; Mississippi, 11.9; Maryland, 
5.9; Florida, 11.3. 


“OLIMBING MT. RANIER” 


Is the name of an illustrated, well printed 
little book that will be sent to any ad- 
dress by Charles S. Fee, general passenger 
and ticket agent, N. P. railway, St, Paul, 
Minn. It describes the ascent of the fin- 
est mountain in the United States, a 
glacier-covered, old volcano, between 14,- 
000 and 15,000 feet high, in whose depths 
the volcanic fires still blaze. 


POST-OFFICES. 


The countries named have the follow- 
ing number of post-offices: — 


While the United States has....... 76,285 


Having this large number of offices, it 
takes more men and a greater and more 
extensive service to run them. Great 
Britain has a post-office for every 14% 
square miles of its territory; France has 
a post-office for every 54.6 square miles; 
Germany has one for every 14.9 square 
miles; Austria for every 51.2 square 
miles; while the Uniited States has only 
one office in every section of 138 square 
miles. There is a post-office for a popu- 
lation of every 833 persons in the United 
States, while in Great Britain the average 
population to an office is 1,852; in France, 
2,918; in Germany, 1,438; and in Austria, 
4,079. 


In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 East 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field throughcut the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. E. Winship, presi- 
dent. W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 


Eagle Solid Colored Crayons 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of materia] and are specially 
adapted for Artistic colored work. They are highly recommended for Colored 
Map-Drawing, Checking, etc. and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in 
every way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints. 

They are manufactured in round shap2 3 1-2 inches in length, and rea 


paper-covered. 


2701 WHITE. 2702 YELLOW. 
2708 PINK. 2710 BLUE. 

2716 VIOLET. 2717 BRICK RED. 
2731 BROWN. 


2725 TERRASIENNA. 


2704 ORANGE. 2706 GREEN. 
2712 RED. 2714 BROWN. 
2718 BLUE. 2720 BLACK. 


Put up Six in a Box: 


Assorted Colors as may be desired. . 


TRADE NO. 1700 


Put up Twelve in a Box: 


Assoried Colors as may be desired. 


TRADE No. 1701 


A HIGHLY FINISHED NICKEL HOLDER IS FURNISHED WITH EACH 
BOX, WHICH PERMITS THE USE OF THE ENTIRE CRAYON..... 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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Some New ,Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title, 
Elementary Chemistry..................+.- Clarke & 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dennis. American Book Company, N. ¥. $1.10 
& Dennis. “ “ 


costae Ginn & Co., Boston. +25 
Stevenson, Rand, McNally & Co., CHsenge. 50 
Norvell, B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richm’nd. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


us.—President Elmer E. Smiley, June 10, 1902. 


A Grand Duchess and Her G 1. D Co., N.Y. 7.50 
Mary Boyle, Her Book. Boyle Ed.). 3.00 Telegram:—Have acceptance of nomination from ideal candidate. Particulars mailed.—To Puiesi 
Little Memoirs of the 19th Century............... . Paston, “ 06 A 3.00 | dent Smiley, June 16. 
aoe Longmans Green & Co,, = Our board of trustees elected your Dr. Peterson to succeed Prof. Adams. I believe that we have 
The Hinderers........ Ra ea). oe NE Lyall. “ 6 Fea oe 1.00 | ™ade no mistake, as I am under the impression that he is the strongest man on the list of applicants for 
The Old Roya) Palace of Sheppard. hats 7.50 | the position,—President Smiley, June 20, 
The Small End of Great Problems... ...... Herford, ~ “ 1.50 
Cox. .A.S. Barnes & Co,, N. Y. 1,20 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 
The King in Yellow Chainbere, 150 Boards of Education and Superintendents 
cee dice The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
The Hound of the Baskervilles Doyle. McClure, Phillips & Co., TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Wharf and Bogen: | Established 27 years. | 196 Auditorigm Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch B 
September Days on Nantucket Bliss. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1 ositions filled, 4,000. UNICABO ; 
etches of Great Dallin. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, ‘ k ont. 
PN A uIc etu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
AMAA come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
> A. G. ee. ot gal z quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
ng /xper omReliable + The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CuicaGo, 
4 . . + 
T A C E RS’ B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
+> clientage among tne es 
120 Tremont Street, AGENCY | nthe, West. Sond || Avenue, 
for Our Platform for 1902.|| CHICAGO. 
444444444444- 


Removal. | ate Teachers’ Exchange or Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


hitious teachers, sent free on application. 


The well-known Boston house of 
Samuel Cabot has issued a new pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘More Schoolhouses,’ showing 
over twenty new and important school 
buildings that have been deadened with 
our Deafening Quilt since the publication 
of the preceding edition. Quilt is now 
generally accepted as the standard deaf- 
ener in all parts of the country, and the 
demand for this important feature of 
school and public building architecture is 
rapidly increasing. School boards and 
others interested in schoolhouses are real- 
izing more and more the necessity of an 
efficient deafening material for school- 
houses, and are quick to appreciate the 
quality of the product manufactured for 
this purpose by this firm. 


VARIETIES 

“Some men,” said Uncle Eben, “uses 
sech big words dat de public stan’s an’ 
listens in admiraciousness, but when dey 
gits home dey can’t ’spress deir idees 
simple enough to make de chillun mind.” 
—Washington Star. 

Fire bells are better than church bells 
to bring out a crowd, and simple belles 
than either. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 


A OENTURY OF EDUCATION— OUR 
PROGRESS SINCE 1800. 


The United States began the nineteenth 
century with an average of eighty-two 
days of schooling for each person. They 
begin the twentieth century with an aver- 
age of 998 days of schooling for each per- 
son. The rate of increase is shown by the 
fcellowing figures, taken from the report 
of the United States commissioner of 2du- 
cation: Beginning with 82 days in 1800, 
the rate had increased to 238 days in 1840; 
420 days in 1850; 430 days in 1860; 672 


days in 1870; 792 days in 1880; 892 days 
in 1890; 998 days in 1900, The estimate 
includes instruction in the common 
schools and colleges. The average for the 
eleven Southern states in 1900 was 433, or 
about the same as that for the whole 
country in 1860. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Educational Press Association 
of America. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amorican School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col 
Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can. 

. Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can. 
Educational News.............+++ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............- New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..----.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill 
Iowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............- Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...........ss+++- Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal... .....Jefferson City, Mo. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............++. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education .. Boston, Mass. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert 

Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address P 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th St. N. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ssc: 


rome. ag gg hy mee PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
A ‘ON, D.C., enn. Ave. ENVER, Col., 5383 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block ae ne 


Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 
j Cc. A. SCOTT & co., Pro Bey 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency york 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


6 asc EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Motnzs, Iowa. 


ublic School Journal........... oomin , 1. ae * 
teacher, daciin’, I want ut to be fotme. pancation Minneapolis; Minn. 
How many capitals do you put into a sem- gonool Education...........-.... New York, N. Y. Win ship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
tence?” School .. 18, in every part of the country. 
Jennie—“Och, be ginerous with them. Southern Schools .......... «+++ exington, Ky. T h 
Teachers’ Institute.... New York, N. Y. 211—215 
Put in half a dozen,”—Boston Courier. Teachers’ World New York, N.Y. CACHCTS | vemnerion Bullaing,s 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
— Texas School Journal..........++ ustin, Texas. AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. A y 
Hotel Empire, New York. Write for Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. genec bad KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
our booklet and rate card. Western Teacher.............004. Milwaukee, Wis: aera 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TRACHER. 


GRASTIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions t 


o be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. 
priee, 25 cents. 


By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Witu1s. This book has already met with avery large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW 
203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 


YORK: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


Kellogg 


’s Bureau [Teachers Wanted 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, L 
Ne. 61 E 9th St.. New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


-Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


University of Wyoming.—I am sorry, but Prof. Adams, whom you sent us, has resigned our chait 
of English and English literature to go to Massachusetts, 1 wish you would do what you can for 
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— 
Laboratory Manual to Elementary Chemistry.Clarke 
A Child’s Garden of Verses... 
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New Books of Interest and Value 


tory price, 90 cents. 


Sketches of Great Painters 
For Young People. By Cotonna Murray DALLIN. 305 pp. 
Cloth. With 54 illustrations from the Great Masters. 


Biographical narratives of twenty-two masters of painting, represent- 
ative of the best art of the leading European nations, from Giotto and 
the early Italian painters to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Turner ; a book 
for teachers and pupils — delightful for reading or for classroom in- 
struction ; illustrated with two or three characteristic and famous 
works of each painter, reproduced in full-page pictures. 


Introduc- 


First Steps in the History 
of England 


By ARTHUR May Mowry, A.M. 324 pp. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Introduc- 
tory price, 70 cents. 


A particularly attractive elementary 
school history of England, combining 
vivid and entertaining narrative with 
thorough instruction and the best peda- 
gogical helps in the way of questions, 
topics, chronological and genealogical 
tables, etc. The history is centered 
about the biographies of twenty-nine 
influential leaders, from Caradoc of the 
Roman period to Cecil Rhodes. The 
illustrations are noteworthy: each of 
the two hundred pictures adds historical 
information as well as interest to the 
volume. 


Essentials of Arithmetic 


By Davin M. SENSENIG, M.S, and 
RoBERT F. ANDERSON, A. M., In- 
structors in Mathematics, State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
344 pp- Cloth. Introductory price, 
60 cents. 


This book, while intended for grammar 
grades and the higher grades of un- 
graded schools, contains all subjects of 
arithmetic that are regarded essential by 
the leading educators of to-day. The 
problems are well graded, practical, and 
useful as training for business experi- 
ence. Prominence is given to the busi- 
ness papers in common use, by clear 
explanations of their purpose, and pho- 
tographic reproductions showing their 
forms. 


NEW YORK 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPMPANY 


BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. 


CHICAGO 


TALES FROM 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 


AGENCY 


At this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fil] 
unexpected vacancies. 

The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
buestion. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 
nials received by us lately : 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much I really feel grateful to your agency for 
pleased — with what you have done for me; | putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
and if, at any future time, I need the services | I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly conte to you | ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
again. * @ * some day wish to do a larger work of the same 

I shall recommend your agency tv any one | kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 
who is in need of such help as I know you can Sincerely yours, 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, You know I do not possess unlimited faith 

Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. in the value of agencies to superintendents 

— seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 

I have decided to give up teaching. * * *| your good offices in this particular case are 

I have only words of praise for your agency, very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 


and regret to sever connections with so gentle- heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did : sh he 
more for me than I expected. resented my interests. 

Cordially yours Yours very truly, 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building 
20 Pemberton Square BOSTON, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CutLp Stupy oF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. . 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East roth St zo Pemberton Sq. 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensire. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
; 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
: 4 Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
{8 Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 


20 Pemberton Sq. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave, | 


CNIVE: RSILY Y Write for Catalogue, 


Price- List, 
P | G Any Information. 
43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY {6} v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prey ares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvuom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars, 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL oF EpucarTion, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Enoianp Posuisuine Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a yenteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 roe | ? Situations always obtainabl+. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools.. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe‘ 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G@. Taompson, Princival, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
8 Somerset Street, Bostoo- 


**Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's eubsoription free. 
N. KE. PUBLISHING CO. 


Oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
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